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Education Not Cleverness 


66 DUCATION is the growth toward intellectual 
and moral perfection,” said Dr. Clinton L. 
Baker in an address to the student body of 
Southwestern at Memphis where he is professor of 
biology, and “the mark of an educated man is not 
his power, but his capacity to pursue ideals of truth, 
beauty and moral goodness.” 

The liberal arts education praises man for his 
spiritual achievements according to Dr. Baker, who 
gave emphasis to the place Christian values have in 
our liberal arts colleges. In fact he believes that “the 
integrating factor of such an education is a pervading 
belief that all human knowledge is inter-related . . . 
that the human individual is of value, that within 
certain variable limits he is improvable, and that he 
will be better able to realize his full potential, to 
pursue the search for meaning and purpose in life, 
and be more effective as a member of society as a 
result of such educational experience.” 

Education is not memory, or verbal brilliance, or 
cleverness, or stolid but uninspiring work, said Dr. 
Baker. It is the capacity to think freely! It is the 
ability to “find, face, filter, and follow the facts”; 
and the ability to live and work with others. It is 
understanding man’s physical, mental, emotional, and 
moral nature as an individual human being and as 
a member of society. In short, the educated person 
has a knowledge of the “world around, behind, be- 
yond, within, and above him.” 

True education “involves an interest in and a de- 
pendance on other human beings, and on the Crea- 
tor and Sustainer of the whole of nature, including 
man and his spiritual and moral values as expressed 
in the Gospel of Christ.” 

“This I know,” concluded Dr. Baker, “education 
in a church related, Christian, liberal arts college 
such as Southwestern leads to a positive search for 
truth and understanding with integrity, honor, hu- 
mility, and reverence.” 

—MARY LOU O'DONNELL 


Not Without Witnesses 


URING THE SUMMER I had the privilege of 
teaching in two Area Youth Leadership 
Schools—one at Valdosta, Ga., for the young 

Presbyterians of Florida and Georgia, and the other 
at Massanetta for those of West Virginia and Vir- 























ginia. And, as always from such experiences, I re- 
turned to the survey office in Richmond cheered by 
the conviction—God will not be left without His 
witnesses in any generation. No matter how frivo- 
lous and carefree may seem our teen-agers, He will 
find from among them giants for the Kingdom. 

Let that thought sink in, adult teachers and par- 
ents! We are not the “last of the faithful, the vanish- 
ing race of those who have a concern.” 

But before we either take solace in that fact, or 
see in it an escape from responsibility, let us remind 
ourselves that we are held accountable if the number 
of the faithful remains static—just enough to keep 
the Church alive. After all, we are supposed to be 
the leaven which will increase the number and the 
power of the believers. That is where Christian edu- 
cation thrusts itself into the picture. 

The one question that should disturb us is this: 
Are we living our Christianity in such a way that 
these young people see us as worthy of emulation? 
No matter how many teacher training courses we 
may take; how versed we may become in the Bible 
or how skilled we may become in teaching tech- 
niques—we must live our faith. We educate much 
more indelibly by example than by preachment. We 
cannot push young people to Christ; we can only 
pull them to Him! 

—WILLIAM THOMPSON 


Here We Go Again 


HE BOARD OF EDUCATION of Hamden, Conn., the 

‘ other day refused to provide transportation for 

the pupils of a new Roman Catholic parochial 
school, And, as usual, the Romanists are not taking 
the decision lightly. 

“We are not accepting refusal of the request as a 
final answer,” Father William Daly tells his parish- 
ioners. 

The Board members certainly are acting according 
to American concepts of separation of Church and 
State and are to be highly commended. One can 
hope they will stand by this decision. 

Too often Protestants hesitate to take a stand on 
such matters for fear they will be called bigoted and 
uncharitable. But there are times when Protestants 
are obligated to voice their protests. The Romanists 
certainly have never been timid in protesting every 
effort to put religious courses in the public schools! 
How far would your own church get in requesting 
public funds to transport pupils to your weekday 
church school? 

The Church will be strong only when it is free 
from the State. And the State will be strong only 
when it is free from the Church. Protestants are 
dedicated to the perpetuation of this theory. 


- EDITORIALS 


“It is the company of the Master that transforms 
men.” 


“We are not afraid of the atom; we are afraid of 
what is in the souls of men.”—£INSTEIN. 


A tramp will steal a ride on the railroad, but a 
man educated and without religion will steal the 
whole railroad. 


“The Great Wall of China failed to hold back the 
invaders, not because of inferior construction but of 
unprincipled gatemen who accepted a bribe.” 


“Man is the only animal who blushes, or needs to.” 

“We are to be channels through which God’s will 
can flow; if this channel is clogged with our own 
wills—our conceits, prejudices, unworthy ambitions 
—how can we be used of God?” 


“When in Rome do as the Romans do” is not the 
guide for Christians. Rather, let it be “When in 
Rome or in the armed services, or away at college, 
do as Christians should do!” 





Introducing 





‘For Your Children’”’ 


See Pages 56-57 


bESIGNED for children, ages 4 to 11, and their 
parents . . . edited by the mother of five children— 
Mrs. M. W. Norfleet—survey proudly presents a 
new monthly feature . . . another step to make 
the survey truly the magazine for every member 
of every Presbyterian family. 
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Our Church’s 
Top Priority 


By MARSHALL C. DENDY 


Board of Christian Education 








More Men Teachers 


Children without fathers, 
without men teachers in 
public schools, need the 
influence of a Christian 
man in the formative years 


children usually begins about an hour later than 

other days. Since it is to be a day of rest, the family 
is not compelled to have an early breakfast so “Mr. 
Presbyterian” can go to his work and the children can 
reach school by 8:30 o’clock in the morning. After 
extra moments of sleep the family arises for a good 
breakfast and pleasant conversation. Then, almost be- 
fore they realize it, time comes for the family to go to 
Sunday school. 

When everyone is dressed, when the Sunday school 
quarterlies have been found, and when each one has 
his offering for the morning, the family crowds into 
the car and drives to church. Sometimes they will stop 
by for a friend or friends. It is a happy group of people 
who jump out of the car and walk up the steps of the 
Sunday school building. Now “Mr. and Mrs. Presby- 
terian” and their children and friends are like many 
other families arriving at Sunday school about the same 
time. Happy and expectant they go to their classes. 

Sometimes parents are amazed by the things their 
small children learn at Sunday school . . . the stories, 
the new song, the Bible verse. Better still, there is the 
indication that something has been learned about God 
that begins to determine the attitude and behavior of 
children. Children are teachable. Because by nature 
children are trusting, they readily believe what is 
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Improved Facilities 


Better Buildings 
Modern Furnishings 
Audio-Visuals 
Church Library 


taught them about God. The truth of the matter is 
that “Mr. and Mrs. Presbyterian” have been asked 
some questions about God by children whom they 
thought were too young to be interested in such 
“theological questions,” and they are eager for help 
from Sunday school teachers who should know the 
answers! 

It is a well established fact that the lives of children 
are affected deeply by the time they are six years of 
age. Most parents remember what has been said, that 
if you “train up a child in the way he should go, when 
he is old he will not depart therefrom.” “Mr. and Mrs. 
Presbyterian” want their children to have religious in- 
struction. They seek the help of the church in provid- 
ing the best guidance that can be found so that their 
children may know God from the earliest days of 
their lives. 


O F COURSE, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION begins in the home 
and is taught most effectively there. Our faith 
is to be lived as well as discussed. Love for God is to be 
a matter of daily conversation and practice. A child 
receives religious education when the family pauses at 
the beginning of a meal and returns thanks to God. The 
child learns by taking his turn in offering a child’s bless- 
ing. God in His love has provided for the needs of 
the family; the family’s love for God has been declared 
in the giving of thanks. 





Stronger Adult Classes 


Their learning, serving, 
giving geared to the 
total program of the church. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Presbyterian” are never sure when 
their children are going to ask questions about God; 
they are sure that questions will be asked. When ques- 
tions are asked, doors to the child’s mind and heart are 
open. Bible stories are interesting to children. Late in 
the afternoon, or early in the evening, is a good time 
to have the children sit in your lap or on the floor by 
your side as you tell them a Bible story. When the 
television program is finished, and the hour for “bed- 
time” has come, the most important moment of the day 
arrives when Dad or Mother or both of them say a 
prayer with their children and teach their children to 
say a prayer to God. 


This kind of religious education lays the foundation 
for faith and life. Children never forget these lessons. If 
children learn early to love God, almost without exception 
they will love Him always. 


This is the importance of religious education: that 
from the days of childhood, God shall be made known 
to children, that they may put their trust in Christ. 

You can’t say when it happens, but you know that 
it does happen, that children soon grow to be young 
people! Perhaps there is no other time in life when 
Christ is as real and near as He is to young people. 
Young people respond to Christ. They find in Him a 
Friend, a Leader, a Man with a Vision, and One Who 
loves and understands young people. Above all, they 
know Him to be their Saviour. (Turn page) 





Parents who do their part 

















‘Parent-Teacher 
Cooperation 


Teachers who know their pupils 


One of the finest things that can happen to young 
people is the experience of being in a Presbyterian 
Young People’s Conference. Young people are old 
enough to be interested in the faith and life of the 
Church. Religious education is at its best during a 
young people’s conference. The Bible is studied and 
is found to have new meaning. Important Christian 
beliefs and Church doctrines are discussed. Recreation 
and Christian fellowship are never more enjoyable. Al- 
most without exception a speaker on “Vesper Hill” 
leads young people to discover that Christ is very near, 
and very much concerned about the vocations young 
people are going to follow. Here missionaries who have 
been out on the “firing line” are met and heard. 

Young people return from a youth conference hav- 
ing had a deeper religious experience, having a greater 
knowledge of what it means to be a Christian, and hav- 
ing reached the decision that their vocation is going to 
be related to God’s will for their lives. Many a young 
person has begun to prepare for the ministry, or to be a 
director of Christian education, or to become a mission- 
ary, at a young people’s conference. When you know 
what happens to young people when they are being 
taught through the program of the Church, you under- 
stand how important religious education is. 


HE BOOK WHOSE STORIES are so interesting to chil- 
dren, and which brings young people to a new ap- 
preciation of Christ, is interesting to men and women, 
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both young and old. Somehow we never learn all we 
wish we knew about the Bible. The Bible is not a 
“closed” book, though some keep it closed and others 
never learn how to let the Bible speak to them. It is 
the business of the Church to teach the Bible. Of course 
the Bible is the most fascinating book that has ever 
been written! The Bible is unique, in that it has been 
given to us through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
God speaks to us in the Bible as He does in no other 
book. It is the task and privilege of those who engage 
in Christian education to teach the Bible so that God’s 
will for man may be known. 

Presbyterians have sometimes been called “People of 
the Book.” Undoubtedly it was their knowledge of 
the Bible and the genuineness of their faith in Christ 
that produced staunch Presbyterians in Scotland and 
Holland. Presbyterian Huguenots in France, who could 
trace their spiritual ancestry to John Calvin, were well 
known for their depth of Christian character. The hope 
of the Church today is that her members shall become 
familiar with the Word of God, and incorporate the 
teachings of the Bible in their every relationship with 
man and God. The quality of our Christian life and 
character is going to be determined by the quality of 
our Christian teaching and growth. 


| Pena’ HIMSELF was and is the first teacher of Chris- 

tendom. His life gave us a Gospel to teach. Much 

of His ministry was devoted to teaching. He knew the 
(See page 54) 


























Faith Church is example of 
progress among Negroes 


Church 
Goes to 
School 


Pairs PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH is located one block from the 
campus of the Agricultural, Mechani- 
cal, and Normal College in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. This nearness is significant, 
because Faith is one of a growing 
number of Presbyterian churches 
being planned near Negro colleges to 
serve their faculty and students. 

The building shown above is the 
first unit of a plan which allows for 
unlimited expansion. Located on a lot 
300 x 400 feet, the building cost ap- 
proximately $35,000, Funds came from 
the Committee on Negro Work in 
Atlanta, the Committee on Campus 
Christian Life in Richmond, and 
through special appeals throughout 
the Synod of Arkansas and in the 
local community. 

The story of Faith Church is typi- 
cal. Organized in November, 1952 





with about 50 members, the congre- 
gation met for a number of months in 
an Episcopal church until the present 
lot was purchased. Then services were 
held in a frame store building in a 
corner of the lot until the church was 
finished. 

Ministers and members of the white 
churches in Pine Bluff aided in select- 
ing the site, drawing up plans, and 
supervising construction. 


PASTOR OF THE YOUNG 
CHURCH is Rev. Paul Taylor, graduate 
of Smith University and McCormick 
Seminary in Chicago, who is now 
completing work on his doctorate. He 
taught at the college and served as 
chaplain while the church was being 
built. 

Rev. W. L. McColgan, pastor of 
First Church who led in the drive for 
the new church, states: “In a commu- 
nity where approximately 40 per cent 
of the population is colored and with 
the large student body close by, we 
feel the future of this church is very 
promising. ... With a normal growth, 
this church will, in time, be self-sup- 
porting and will remain a monument 
to the Negro Work Campaign put on 
by our General Assembly.” 

This new trend in church develop- 
ment is explained by Lawrence Bot- 
toms, associate secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Negro Work, as follows: 
“Our Division realizes that more and 
more the Negro is moving up the 
scale educationally, and increasing 
numbers of Negro students are found 









































































on college campuses. The Presbyte- 
rian Church has an opportunity to 
reach these Negro youth groups 
through a student program. Also a 
church close to the campus can reach 
the faculty with a Christian way of 
life and thinking. 

“More and more the Negro is mov- 
ing away from an immature religion 
to a mature religion, The Presbyterian 
Church is ably equipped to provide 
a dignified evangelistic worship serv- 
ice plus a program of weekday activity 
which will evidence its interest in the 
total life of these people. We feel they 
must have not only technical training, 
a liberal education, and moral train- 
ing, but the Church must bring them 
into the mind of God, helping them 
realize they have an opportunity to 
live a life that is both prophetic and 
redemptive.” 


A VERY PRACTICAL REASON 
for building churches near campuses 
stems from the need for an educated 
ministry. The Negro Work Cam- 
paign, with its goal of $2 million, satis- 
fied in some measure the need for new 
buildings. But if the Presbyterian 
Church is to win and hold the devel- 
oping Negro, a well-trained ministry 
must be provided. And Negroes usu- 
ally do not enroll in seminary unless 
they have been reached in their col- 
lege years. 

In addition to Faith Church, the 
list of campus churches includes: 


sT. ANDREWS, Nashville, Tenn.—Rev. 
William Alexander, minister. 

THE FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. church (to 
be named )—Rev. Robert A. Massey. 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, Tuskeegee, 
Ala.—Rev. William I. Reeves. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Tallahassee, Fla.— 
Rev. Metz Rollins Jr. 

FIRST CHURCH, Scotlandville, La.— 
Rev. Robert James. 


St. Andrews and Fayetteville have 
completed their buildings, and plansy 
are in process at the other churches. 

Thus says the Division of Negro 
Work, “The Southern Presbyterian 
Church is moving in a wonderful way 
through this open door of ovportu- 
nity into a new day for Negro Work.” 

END 


FAITH CHURCH is serving college students 
in Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Oil rich Iraq whose civilization dates back 5,000 years is 
bridge between three continents. Now buzzing with 


commerce and prospering from exports, it al! the more 
needs the influence of the Christian church. Photo above 
shows police inspecting certificates of lading at station on 
border between Syria and Iraq. 











THREE LIONS 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Presbyterian Church, U. S., by vote of its Board 
of World Missions, is soon to proclaim Christ in a ninth country! Added to 
efforts already going on in the Orient, Latin America, Portugal and Africa, 
will now be the denomination’s first mission to the Moslems, in the ancient 
land of Iraq. 

The Southern Presbyterian Board joins three other Presbyterian order 
denominations of the United Mission in Iraq—the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and the Reformed Church 
of America. These latter three have been at work in Iraq since 1924. 

The new area of effort is perhaps better known to Americans as Mesopo- 
tamia. It is today one of the strategic countries of the world, having sprung 
to international importance during the past 35 years that it has existed as an 
independent country. ; 

The United Mission is the outgrowth of missionary effort that began in 
the 1890’s, with the work of the Church Missionary Society of Great 
Britain. Then Iraq was a part of the Ottoman Empire. Following World 
War I, the English missionary group was forced by lack of funds to give up 
its work. Presbyterian groups in this country continued the work. There are 
now thirteen missionaries serving under the United Mission. 


Presbyterian Church U. S. joins three other denominations 
to work in strategic Near East country where 
95 per cent of the people are Moslems 











IRAQ 


Dr. Jas. A. Jones, chairman of the 
Fields Committee of our Board of 
World Missions, in making the report 
for the committee to recommend en- 
tering mission work in Iraq, told the 
Board: 

“With a local history that traces 
back over 5,000 years, with associa- 
tion with Biblical history that is inti- 
mate and prolonged, and with the 
prospects that lie before the nation as 
It assumes distinctive leadership in the 
whole Middle East, it seems at this 
time that Iraq offers particular chal- 
lenge to the Christian forces of the 
world.” 

Today Iraq is in the midst of phe- 
nomenal development. In the past 35 
years its population has doubled, so 
that there are now over 5,000,000 in- 
habitants. Its public school enrollment 
has increased from 8,000 to 250,000 
from 1921 to 1955. Enrollment in col- 
leges today is over 6,000, as compared 
with 100 in 1921. Life expectancy of 
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the citizens of the country has in- 
creased from 20 to 4o years. Few if 
any other modern states can demon- 
strate such fantastic evidences of de- 
velopment as can be applied most 
readily to this land which has been 
called the “cradle of western civili- 
zation.” 

Underlying this development is the 
oil wealth of Iraq. It is estimated that 
three-fourths of all the known oil re- 
serves in the world outside the Soviet 
domain are located in the Middle East, 
and the single largest national deposit 
of these is in Iraq. 

Fifty per cent of all income from 
oil reverts to the Iraqi government. 
By law of the land, 70 per cent of all 
oil funds at the disposal of the govern- 
ment are for national development. 
These funds are used to enhance ag- 
riculture as an industry; to rebuild 
irrigation canals which centuries ago 
made this land a flourishing center of 
Arab culture; to build bridges and 
roads; to erect schools and hospitals; 
to improve transportation and utili- 
ties; and to serve in many ways the 
physical, cultural and economic well- 
being of the people of Iraq. 


AT LEFT Minarett Jami 





is said to have bowed to 
Mohammed @ ABOVE rug weaving apparatus @ BELOW 
bridge over Tigris River in Baghdad. 


Kibura 





One distinguished political observer 
from America commented that of all 
the countries of the Middle East, Iraq 
was “by far the most enlightened,” in 
the use of its wealth for the develop- 
ment of its people. 


I SPITE OF such fabulous growth 
since Iraq became an independent 
nation under League of Nations man- 
date, the Iraqi people continue to be 
in great need. The land that 1200 
years ago was a cultural center for all 
the Middle East, and the focal point 
for a vital Mohammedanism, was 
overrun and almost destroyed by 
Mongol invasion in the late thir- 
teenth century. For 700 years, under 
Mongol dominion and more recently 
under Turkish dominion, its people 
were subject to persecution unparal- 
leled in modern history. Neither the 
land nor its people could recover in 
35 years. Eighty per cent of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. Per capita income is 
only $84 per year, and its people live 
under the haunting shadows of per- 
sistent and tragic illness. 

With the amazing growth in finan- 








cial resources, there is exciting change 
in social and cultural patterns in this 
ancient land. The people of Iraq are 
people on the march. As has been said 
of them, they are making a “physical 
and spiritual migration.” With im- 
proved agricultural techniques there 
is a relocation of rural life. With de- 
velopment of industry there is a con- 
stant movement of people to urban 
centers. When a nation is thus in 
ferment many of the traditional ties 
that bind it to social and spiritual pat- 
terns are loosened, the old is being 
cast out, and something new will most 
certainly come into. 

“The invitation,’ Dr. Jones told 
the Board, “extended to us by the 
United Mission in Iraq is an invitation 
to co-operate in an endeavor to pre- 
sent Christ to these ‘migratory’ peo- 
ple so that He can fill the vacuum 
which is created as this nation dis- 
cards many of the moods and patterns 
of its past life. Such a condition in- 
duces a new and (See page 42) 


@ Countryside scene around Kirkuk in oil district. 








One of America’s 
Best Equipped 
Labs for ATS 


Kindergarten 


By PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL 


Richmond, Virginia 


Before an institution should add a 
major activity to its program, it is 
obvious that the most careful consid- 
eration should be given to many 
phases of the enterprise as it relates to 
the over-all responsibility of the in- 
stitution. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


The Assembly’s Training School is 
located on the northside of the city of 
Richmond, Virginia. It is in the midst 
of a community of churches and edu- 
cational institutions. It seemed advis- 
able, therefore, to make a careful sur- 
vey of the local situation as a basis for 
a decision with reference to a pro- 
posed launching of a laboratory 
school. 

A series of conferences were con- 
ducted with public school officials of 
Richmond and Henrico County, in- 
cluding the superintendent of schools 
in each area. Personal conferences 
with pastors in the northside included 
those of Ginter Park Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian Churches, St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, and Bat- 
tery Park Christian Church. Because 
of the existence of certain privately 
conducted kindergartens in the com- 
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munity, interviews were held with 
those engaged in this phase of work. 
The anticipated use of a laboratory 
for the training of leaders of this type 
of educational activity called for a 
conference with the Coordinator of 
Teacher Education of the State’ De- 
partment of Education of Virginia 
with reference to standards. A re- 
search study was conducted by a 
senior in the class of 1952 in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., to discover the extent to which 
the denomination was operating kin- 
dergarten schools and, hence, the need 
for a trained leadership in this field. 
Prior to this survey, the Assembly’s 
Training School conducted two sum- 
mer schools for the training of church 
kindergarten workers and while the 
survey was in process, the Board of 
Christian Education conducted a 
workshop at Montreat for weekday 
kindergarten teachers. Both the insti- 
tution and the Board of Christian 
Education, after experimenting with 
short-term efforts, were agreed that 
a brief period was wholly inadequate 
for the training of workers in this 
field. A request from the Board of 


Christian Education that the Training 
School undertake such an enterprise 
on its campus gave the authorities of 
the School an added sense of respon- 
sibility to extend its program to in- 
clude the additional specialized train- 
ing. . 
The wealth of information and in- 
sights gathered through the many 
conferences, experimental ventures, 
and research efforts was communi- 
cated to the faculty, who gave care- 
ful consideration to the proposed ad- 
dition of a laboratory school to its 
curriculum. It is probably accurate to 
say that the three major questions of 
paramount concern -were: (1) Is there 
a need for this type of training not 
now being provided in the Presbyter- 
ian Church, U. S.; (2) Does such a 
type of specialized training properly 
belong to the over-all structure of the 
curriculum of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School; and (3) Does this insti- 
tution, by virtue of its relation to the 
Assembly, its commitment to the 
training of lay workers for church 
vocations, and its potentialities for the 
development of a strong program 
in kindergarten education, have a re- 
sponsibility as an agency of the church 
to add this type of specialized train- 
ing to its program: 

When these questions were an- 
swered in the affirmative, steps were 
taken to lay before the Board of 
Trustees of the Assembly’s Training 
School a definite proposal for estab- 
lishing a laboratory school on the 
campus, to ask for their approval, and 
to ask for the necessary funds for 
building, equipment, staff, and op- 
erational expenses. 


PROVISION BY THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The proposal for a laboratory kin- 
dergarten school on the campus of the 
Assembly’s Training School was first 
made to the Board in February, 1952. 
During the intervening years, the 
Board and the Executive Committee 
of the Board have devoted much time 
to the consideration of different 
phases of the proposal. They were 
confronted with four major consid- 
erations: (1) the School’s responsi- 
bility for this type of service and de- 
tailed building plans needed to meet 
this responsibility; (2) capital outlay 
for building, equipment, staff, and 
operational costs; (3) the location of 














the building; and (4) the securing of 
a competent staff to operate this phase 
of the work. Invaluable guidance in 
the development of detailed building 
plans was secured from the outstand- 
ing leaders in childhood development 
in North America. While the director 
and her assistant were finally found in 
the A.T.S. family, their election fol- 
lowed an intensive effort through cor- 
respondence, conferences and inter- 
views to discover the available lead- 
ership in the field. 

On April 26, 1956, the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees 
made provision for the necessary 
funds for building, equipment, staff, 
and operational costs. On the same 
date, a contract was let for the con- 
struction of a building which is to be 
completed by January 1, 1957. It is 
anticipated that the School will open 
the latter part of January, concurrent 
with the opening of the second se- 
mester of the public school year. 


BUILDING, EQUIPMENT, 
AND STAFF 


The building is to be located on 
the northeast corner of the campus. 





Mrs. W. N. Hobbie (center), chairman of A.T.S. spon- 

sors, turns first spadeful of dirt as construction gets 

under way for new kindergarten building. Witnessing 

the event are Miss Josephine Newbury and Judge M. 

Ray Doubles, chairman of the Board of Trustees. @ Be- 
low, floor plan of new building. 


The general plan is indicated by an 
accompanying chart, which, though 
very sketchy, indicates that — 
has been made for adequate play room 
and every necessary facility to pro- 
vide an effective program for a maxi- 
mum of 30 kindergarten children. In 
addition, there will be an office for 
the director, an observation room be- 
hind one-way glass for twenty per- 
sons, and a heating system separate 
from other campus buildings. Every 
effort is being made to secure the lat- 
est and best equipment available for 
this type of service. At its annual 
meeting, the Assembly’s Training 
School Sponsors voted to take as its 
project for next year the furnishing 
of the kindergarten building. Elec- 
tronic devices are to be provided 
which will make it possible for ob- 
servers not only (See page 42) 
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FIRST OF FOUR IN SERIES 





Director of one of our 
Presbyterian Guidance Centers 
delves into this vital question 


To Go 
Or Not to Go 
To College 


By DR. LEROY W. ULLRICH 
Director of Presbyterian Guidance Center 
Centre College 
Danville, Ky. 





to college? If so, what college 

shall they attend? Is a large uni- 
versity or a small college best for 
them? Should they be prepared for 
life with a liberal arts foundation or 
is a specialized education preferable? 
If they don’t go to college, what kind 
of training is open to them? 

Knowing educational requirements 
and knowing one’s interests and ap- 
titudes is the key which can provide 
answers to these perplexing questions, 
but this knowledge is not always easy 
to obtain. Help is arising, however, 
from a number of sources and is in- 
creasingly within reach of all. 

High school personnel who are ac- 
quainted with the ability, interests 
and daily accomplishments of the stu- 
dent are in a position to help. Infor- 
mation available in college catalogs 
and in books and articles on college 
curricula can give parents and their 
young people the background to ask 
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yc your son and daughter go 





pertinent questions. Most colleges or 
universities have facilities for advising 
parents of would-be college students, 
and many field representatives of 
schools of higher learning who visit 
high schools are glad to advise with 
those who have general questions 
about college preparation and attend- 
ance, Some cities provide community 
guidance clinics and, increasingly, 
private guidance centers that carry on 
the process of helping the person 
choose and train for an occupation. 
The Presbyterian Guidance Program 
is the Church’s attempt to help young 
people in this very important area of 
their lives. 


} THE PRESBYTERIAN Guidance Pro- 
gram, the young person will come 
in contact with those who will be 
able to discuss relative values of col- 
leges and courses, and with the local 
church “vocational aide” who will 
guide him in evaluating information 


from all sources. He will read litera- 
ture about jobs, his high school work 
as related to those jobs, and the kinds 
of training needed for different jobs. 
He will talk to people in different oc- 
cupations and he may visit places of 
employment for a first-hand view of 
people at work in different jobs. Then 
he will visit one of the colleges desig- 
nated as a Presbyterian Guidance 
Center. (There are now seven in op- 
eration.) Here he takes tests to ex- 
plore more objectively his interests, 
aptitudes, achievement, personality, 
and skills. He also has a further 
chance to study literature not always 
available in his local situation. He is 
counseled by a trained person who 
helps interpret the tests and other in- 
formation about him. Finally he is 
sent back to sit down with those who 
know him best to re-evaluate what he 
has found out about himself in rela- 
tion to his educational and vocational 
choices. Even now, he does not make 
final decisions, but he is able to make 
more mature evaluations of his po- 
tential. 

From such sources the essential in- 
formation needed’ to answer wisely 
the question of whether or not to go 
to college can be obtained. At least 
four qualifications should be clearly 
demonstrated if the answer is to be 
affirmative. 

First, a certain basic ability. The 
record that a young person makes in 
school is an important factor in de- 
termining whether or not he has the 
ability to do college work. Most col- 
leges require a copy of this record 
together with a recommendation from 
the school principal. In addition they 
administer tests known as “scholastic 
ability tests.” These tests give some 
indication of mental ability. Most suc- 
cessful college students fall into the 
bright normal or high normal range 
or above. Of course, the same person 
going to different colleges will be able 
to achieve differently, simply because 
standards vary between colleges. 
However, even colleges with stand- 
ards not so high as some others still 
require a certain basic ability. 

Second, the training a student has 
gained in basic scholastic skills. No- 
where is there greater need for the 
ability to read and interpret what is 
read than in college. The ability in 
reading which a young person brings 
to college often means the difference 
between success and failure 
work. Being able to read and enjoy 
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popular fiction is not sufficient read- 
ing ability for college. One must 
know how to adapt his reading to the 
type of material to be studied. The 
average student comes to college with 
some weaknesses in reading and only 
through diagnostic instruments are 
they easily discovered. Here again a 
testing program, such as the Presby- 
terian Guidance Program, is of value. 

Third, the ability to study. In the 
experience of the writer, this is a very 
weak point with most college stu- 
dents. Many high schools do not re- 
quire the type of preparation de- 
manded by the majority of colleges 
and the freshman may come totally 
unprepared for the work he must do. 
If the ability to study is not devel- 
oped, the college freshman may be 
severly penalized during his first year 
of school. In some cases, this lack of 
ability affects upper classmen as well. 
Teachers and diagnostic testing pro- 
grains again can be of tremendous aid 
to parents and young people. 

Fourth, proper motivation. There 
is nothing that giv es the college stu- 
dent greater motivation for his work 
than the fact that he knows, in gen- 
eral, what his goal is. This goal can- 
not always be ascertained as a spe- 
cific vocation, but usually can be 
indicated as a general area which 
seems to be where the student has 
strong interest and certain abilities 
and training. Daily the writer has col- 
lege students in his office who are 
doing poorly in their work because 
they have not crystalized their think- 
ing in terms of a lifework. They are 
not able to see where certain courses 
are leading them and this lack of in- 
terest rather than lack of ability 
causes them to do poorly in these 
subjects. Here is another place where 
the vocational guidance program is 
helpful. Although it does not indicate 
the exact vocation one should enter, it 
does suggest the areas in which the 
student seems to have strongest in- 
terests and aptitudes. The first two 
years of college become a time of 
exploration, when courses are studied 
with a view to their possibilities for 
further work. 


. porcoen your son or daughter 
measures up to college work in 
these four areas and the time has come 
to decide which college to choose. 
What factors influence this choice? 

1. cost. Some colleges cost more 
per school year to attend. A college 


education today may cost from $500 
to $2,000 per year. Most colleges offer 
scholarships to young people who 
have promise of doing outstanding 
work, In larger communities there are 
opportunities for work outside the 
campus. The science fields, urgently 
needing superior young men and 
women, offer scholarships to those 
who indicate ability in these areas. 
Year after year money for such 
scholarships is not used because young 
people and their parents do not know 
of its existence. It would seem, there- 
fore, if a young person has real ability 
and aptitude for college work, the 
problem of financing his education 
is not an insurmountable one. 

2. ACCREDITATION. In certain areas of 
study, the fact that the college a per- 
son attends is accredited may be very 
important. If your son or daughter 
plans to enter a profession, this ac- 
creditation may make a difference in 
his entire career. In some areas of 
work the accreditation of a college 





is not so vitally important. In any 
event, it is always wise to check on 
this point. 

3. Location. Nearby junior colleges 
or other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the community offer the ad- 
vantage of substantial financial sav- 
ings. On the other hand, for the 
young person who has never been 
away from home for any length of 
time and who needs the experience 
of being “on his own,” the school 
some distance away is highly desir- 
able. 

4. THE KIND OF STUDY DESIRED. Some 
colleges have outstanding departments 
in specialized fields of study; some 
courses can be found only at the 
larger institutions. The choice of 
study in one of these fields often de- 
termines the school a student will at- 
tend. Some colleges, while providing 
vocational preparation, also emphasize 
preparation for leadership, home- 
making, citizenship, and individual 
development. Many others maintain 


a broad, liberal arts background for 
the student. 

5. SPECIAL NEEDS AND INTERESTS. The 
socially inept young person will find 
in the small school better o portuni- 
ties for knowing more students and 
faculty members intimately, and a 
climate for developing the social side 
of his personality. If he is interested 
in fraternities and sororities and social 
activities or in opportunities for 
leadership, then certain colleges will 
meet these needs better than others. 

6. HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP. 
Some colleges stress high scholarship 
and usually have a greater percentage 
of their graduates going into gradu- 
ate work. The student of average 
ability may find it difficult to keep 
up his standing and may also discover 
that some of his interests do not find 
opportunity for development. 

7. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS, Some men 
students may be interested in the type 
of military units offered by the col- 
lege. The denominational affiliation 
of the school will be an important 
factor for many. Adequate placement 
service for the graduate is excellent 
in some colleges and not so effective 
in others. Some parents and their 
young people will prefer schools 
operated for men only or for women 
only, while others welcome the rela- 
tionships offered by a co-educational 
institution. 


| Aad WHAT ABOUT the young per- 
son who for various reasons may 
decide against college. What are the 
training and vocational choices open 
to him? 

The facts demonstrate that many 
people are unrealistic in their choice 
of a lifework. Often they are enam- 
ored with the professions, They train 
for these jobs, unaware of the great 
variety of openings in other fields. 
Some plan to live in or near the com¢ 
munity where they were raised but 
may discover that the jobs for which 
they are preparing are not available 
there. Again, many young people take 
training to enter fields already over- 
crowded, while other jobs go begging. 

Many training opportunities other 
than those afforded through college 
education are open to people in this 
country. The remuneration and job 
satisfaction are as great and often 
greater than in positions requiring col- 
lege training. Service to one’s fellow 
man can never be measured only by 
money received (See page 55) 
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Personal 
as constituting divine revelation 


FAITH, REASON, AND 
EXISTENCE 


by John A. Hutchison. Oxford 
University Press , 1956. 306 
pages. $4.50. 


Written by a recently appointed 
professor of religion at Columbia Uni- 
versity, this volume provides a good 
picture of the new orientation in 
contemporary religion that has been 
fashioned by such men as Paul Tillich, 
Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr, Emil 
Brunner and William Temple. Al- 
though the term itself is not used, the 
point of view adopted here is gradu- 
ally becoming known as “Biblical ex- 
istentialism.” There is good reason to 
think that this may soon be the ac- 
cepted view in the United States, as 
it undoubtedly already is in Protest- 
ant circles in Europe. Its appeal can 
be seen quite clearly as Hutchison 
examines with considerable insight 
the various tendencies in contempor- 
ary philosophy and theology which 
go into its making. 

The existential point of view sees 
life not from the grandstand but from 
the playing field. It is concerned with 
man as a participant in experience, 
not merely as a spectator, and so 
recognizes the necessary place of 
“faith” in all the important under- 
takings of life. Religion is defined by 
Hutchison as man’s effort to get at 
the ultimate meaning of his existence 
and “religious” experience is that “en- 
counter” with the divine or the tran- 
scendent from which man’s deepest 
and most significant insights derive. 
This “encounter” with God in the 
crucial experiences of life is what 
constitutes divine revelation. The 
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“encounter” with God seen 


Bible is largely a record of such di- 
vine-human encounter, and so of the 
“Word of God” to man. But every 
effort to interpret the meaning of this 
experience in rational or historical 
terms is bound to be inadequate, 
limited by the human mind and its 
ideas. The rea] truth lies in the ex- 
perience; it is existential for by such 
“encounter” man finds the meaning of 
his existence revealed and the direc- 
tion of his life determined. 
Contemporary philosophy is making 
it increasingly clear that in dealing 
with the ultimate meaning of exist- 
ence we can only use symbols and 
myths to interpret our ‘deepest in- 
sights and experiences. Since the ra- 
tional categories of science and phil- 
osophy are limited to the temporal 
and the empirical, they are less ade- 
(See page 40) 
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TELL ME ABOUT HEAVEN 
by Mary Alice Jones. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 72 pp., $2.50. 


Mother, did Stalin go to Heaven?” 
a six-year-old asked a couple of years 
ago when Stalin’s death reminded her 
that her parents had called this man 
“bad.” What answer could her par- 
ents give to explain the complex prob- 
lem of a loving God and sinful people 
and judgment? 

Tell Me About Heaven, newest 
book of Mary Alice Jones, the widely 
read authority on religious education, 
is an attempt to help tongue-tied par- 
ents find simple words for just such 
difficult theological problems. In a 
series of short stories, Mrs. Jones pre- 
sents one father and mother answer- 
ing baffling questions their small 
children raise about life after death. 

Where is heaven? What do angels 
look like? Why are there accidents? 
What will we look like in heaven? 
Will dogs go to heaven? And (in 
answer to our six-year-old) can bad 
people go to heaven? These and many 
other family discussions are accom- 
panied by simple, homey pictures of 
the family in an everyday setting, 
which help give children a sense of 
the relevance of such far-ranging 
thoughts to their own life and activi- 
ties. 

However, one difficulty does arise 
through the very simplicity of the 
stories and question-and-answer 
method employed. Children’ accus- 
tomed to stories with plots or the 
perils of television adventures may 
find these family conversations rather 
flat and unexciting. But parents can 
easily put Mrs. Jones’ sensible and 
constructive answers into real con- 
versations when their children ask. 
Perhaps they will find this the most 
satisfactory way of using Tell Me 
About Heaven. 

Indeed the poet who wrote 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies 

And we mount to its summit round by 
round 


might well have been thinking of Mrs. 
Jones’ book, which like her other 
popular Tell Me stories (About Jesus, 
About God, About the Bible, and 
About Prayer) is a real boon to those 
who must find answers to their chil- 
dren’s questions as young minds de- 
velop “round by round.” 


—MRS. WILLIAM S. SMITH 
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A “book for Southern Presbyterians 
to read on their knees.” — Rolston 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR 
COMFORT 


by Trevor Huddleston. Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1956. 
253 pp. $3.75. 


Trevor Huddleston is an Anglican 
priest, a member of the famous celi- 
bate order, the Community of the 
Resurrection. For twelve years he has 
been engaged in school work among 
the Bantu people of South Africa. He 
has identified himself with the people 
to whom he has ministered and has 
become recognized throughout the 
whole world as their spokesman in 
their struggle against the racial policies 
which at present dominate the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of 
South Africa. He has spoken with 
such force and clarity that he has 
been forced to leave South Africa. In 
this book he continues his fight for 
the people he loves. 

Trevor Huddleston is catholic in 
his point of view. When we say this, 
we use the word “catholic” in the 
sense in which it appears in the Creed. 
He writes as a high Anglican and not 
as a Roman Catholic. But he thinks 
of Christianity at times in terms which 
are quite foreign to the thinking of 
Southern Presbyterians. He refers 
often to Mary. He speaks of the Mass 
and the body of Christ, etc. He stands 
in a religious tradition which is not that 
of Presbyterians, but those who read 
him cannot fail to respect his deep 
piety and to recognize him as a 
spokesman for the Christian faith. 

The author treats Calvinism as a 
heresy which carries in it the seeds of 
the racial discrimination of white 
South Africa. This has been his con- 
tact with Calvinism. We believe it to 
be a distorted view of Calvinism. We 
believe that Calvinism when it has 
been correctly understood has made 
a tremendous contribution to both 
political and religious liberty. But no 
one can read the book without feel- 
ing that he is in the presence of a 
great Christian—of one of the very 
great Christians of our time—of a 
man who has caught in many ways 
the spirit and mind of our Master. 

This book deals almost exclusively 
with South Africa. This gives us a 


sense of detachment from the Amer- 
ican scene. (In the issue of Presbytrian 
Life for May 12, 1956, Father Hud- 
dleston compares the situation in 
South Africa with the situation in 
southern United States.) While the 
title of the book is Naught for Your 
Comfort, there is a sense in which he 

(See page 60) 


PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 
by Vera Idol. Abingdon Press. 
$2.50. 

This is another beautiful book of 
meditations on “God’s work of cre- 
ation,” as the author has designated 
her brief essays on the ageless phe- 
nomena of nature. 

To find something new to write 
about mountains, rivers, trees, birds, 
flowers, the seasons and the stars is 
beyond the range of most observers 
of their marvelous majesty and match- 
less beauty. But Vera Idol has not 
only seen and heard their testimony 
to their Maker, she can open the 
eyes of many others to their mes- 
sages, especially the fresh young minds 
of teen-agers whom she has taught so 
long. 

This book appeals to the eye and 
the hand of any book lover by its 
unusually suitable format—beautiful 
nature-photographs on good paper, 
the very type itself. 

Leaders of young people’s worship 
will perhaps find the meditations most 
valuable as they seek to pass on the 
author’s deep appreciation of “God’s 
Works of Creation.” 

—MRS. S. H. ASKEW 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 
Edited by G. Henton Davies, 
Alan Richardson and Charles L. 
Wallis. Harper & Brothers, 571 


pp., plus 16 plates of maps. 
$6.95. 


This is a revision, however unrecog- 
nizable, of the Teacher’s Commentary, 
edited by Hugh Martin and pub- 
lished in 1932. But much has hap- 
pened in Biblical scholarship since 
that time, with the consequence that 
this volume has been rewritten and 

(See page 58) 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
His Religious, Social, and Po- 
litical Thought by Robert W. 
Bretall and Charles W. Kegley. 
The Macmillan Co., 486 pp., 
$6.50. 


This is a very fine summary and 
interpretation of the w ritings of a 
man whom many regard as the ablest 
theologian in America today, Profes- 
sor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. The 
volume is almost encyclopedic in its 
wide coverage of the various aspects 
of Niebuhr’s thought, and the interest 
is greatly heightened by the fact that 
more than a score of broadly diver- 
gent religious leaders give their 
views of the subject. 

Such a symposium shows effectively 
how provocative and influential 1s 
Niebuhr’s work. And this is true not 
only in the religious, but also in the 
political and cultural fields. 


Among the numerous questions 
considered are these: whether Nie- 
buhr is strictly a theologian, or rather 
a philosopher of ethics or a religious 
psychologist; his relation to socialism 
and liberalism; his grasp of irony, 
anxiety, tragedy, and history; w hether 
the sources of his thought are pri- 
marily in the “dialectical” theology 
of Europe, or in the social situation 
of his early pastorate in a very Ameri- 
can industrial community; the extent 
to which he offers analysis of, or 
remedy for, man’s sin-conditioned 
nature; his debt to Luther, or to Cal- 
vin; his ability as a preacher in com- 
parison with his achievement as a 
writer. 


One of his interpreters describes 
Niebuhr’s thought as a “theistic 
existentialism.” Another stresses the 
power of his communication with 
thoughtful non-Christians. Again, he 
is seen as a profound teacher of the 
doctrine of the Atonement. His 
thought is full of fruitful paradoxes. 
The mode of expression is often orig- 
inal and keen. 

Because of the unusual wealth of its 
contents, the book is worth its price 
to the reader who desires to under- 
stand the main currents of present- 
day Christian thought. Only those 
who have done some theological read- 
ing, and who have a liking for phil- 
osophy, will reap the full benefit of 
this significant and scholarly study. 

—JAMES OVERHOLSER 


See next page 
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YOUR PRAYERS ARE 
ALWAYS ANSWERED 
by Alexander Lake. Gilbert 
Press, Inc. 248 pages. $2.95. 
Twenty-five amazing true stories 
testifying to the wondrous truth in 
the title of the book. The author grew 
up in South Africa, son of missionary 
parents. Each story would make a 
challenging devotional. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 
by Edgar M. Carlson. Muhlen- 
berg Press. 104 pages. $1.75. 
It is the embarrassment and the 
power of Christianity that it is a 
religion which is both other-worldly 
and this-worldly, suggests Author 
Carlson. This is a worth-while little 
book for all those interested in relat- 
ing Christianity to social needs and 
problems. 


THE AMERICAN PAGEANT: 

A History of the Republic 
by Thomas A. Bailey. Little, 
Brown & Co. 1,007 pp., $9. 

A history book that may be read 
with pleasure. The author’s sympathe- 
tic understanding of the problems 
which confronted our statesmen, plus 
his vivid, readable style makes this a 
valuable addition to any library. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
JOHN WESLEY 
Edited by Frederick C. Gill. 
Philosophical Library. 236 pages. 
$4.75. 

The great founder of Methodism 
was a man of many interests, as his 
letters bear out. From literally thou- 
sands of letters Wesley wrote between 
1721 and 1791, the editors of this work 
have made a careful selection—a cross 
section broad enough to include the 
letter to a friend on how to cure sore 
legs, and the letters which helped 
marshal the forces of the Church to 
evangelize pioneer America. 


THE TEACHING OF THE 

EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
by Geerhardus Vos. W. B. Eerd- 
mans Co. 124 pages. $2. 

The late Dr. Vos was for many 
years a professor at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was considered 
by conservative scholars to be one of 
the most penetrating exegetes to ap- 
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pear in the English speaking world in 
this century. The present volume con- 
tains his classroom lectures on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, edited by 
his son, Rev. Johannes G. Vos, It 1s 
especially valuable for its Scriptural 
illumination of such recent subjects as 
Christology and eschatology. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
Arranged by John E. Kalten- 
bach. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
159 pages. $2.50. 

A highly qualified Bible teacher here 
arranges in chronological order, using 
the Revised Standard Version, a fasci- 
nating biography of Jesus. Author 
Kaltenbach suggests in his Preface: 
“It is neither a harmony nor a synop- 
sis, but a consecutive story of the life 
and teachings of Jesus, constructed 
from the words of the Bible itself... . 
The narrative omits material that is 
repeated in the various Gospels or 
duplicated within one of them. . . but 
no substantial material has been added 
anywhere.” 


ISRAEL, THE ETERNAL IDEAL 
by Irving Miller. Farrar, Straus 

& Co. 140 pages. $2.75. 
Conscientious Americans are zealous 
to know the truth about the Arab- 
Israeli conflict as a basis of fair inter- 
national policy for their country to 
pursue. This book presents one side of 

this highly controversial subject. 
Rabbi Miller does present a thrill- 
ing story of the modern day accom- 
plishments of those who have re- 
established the Jewish nation against 


all odds. 


BELOVED 
Vina Delmar. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 382 pages. $3.95. 

A readable novel based on the al- 
most incredible career of one of the 
great legal minds and one of the great 
men of our country, Judah Benjamin. 
The success story of a man indomita- 
ble in the face of prejudice, disaster, 
and personal tragedy. A love story 
triumphant over war and _ national 
boundaries and the profounder gulfs 
of temperament. 


KEY WORDS OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by Albert N. Williams. 
Little, Brown & Co., 268 pages. 
$4.00. 

An entirely new kind of Bible guide. 
A source book, for both reading and 
reference, of key words and ideas. A 
wealth of historical information is in- 





SURVEY EDITORS are delighted to 


recommend a clever little book of car- 
toons, prepared jointly by a minister and 
a gifted cartoonist of Flemington, N. J. 
The book, Lapses in the Apses, makes a 
delightful gift for your preacher, for sick 
people, for yourself. 

Sixty pages of cartoons—sly, subtle, 
satiric, but not irreverant. With permis- 
sion of the publishers SURVEY will re- 
produce several of these cartoons. Order 
copy of Lapses in the Apses from your 
Presbyterian Book Store, for 50 cents. 





cluded to give a perspective of the 
state of religion and society at the 
time of Jesus’ coming and the gradual 
growth and consolidation of the early 
Church. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and librarians will find this book valu- 
able in their work. 


HARRY OF MONMOUTH 
by A. M. Maughan. William 
Sloan Associates, 440 pp., $4.50. 

This is a gripping historical novel 
telling, in part, the story of England’s 
struggle for stable government. The 
time is that of Richard II, when the 
crown was insecure and revolts in 
England and Ireland were furious and 
constant. 

The short, turbulent life of Rich- 
ard’s son, Henry V, known as Shake- 
spear’s young Prince Hal, is the main 
interest in the book. From childhood 
he struggled against what he knew to 
be his destiny—to become king of 
England. Although from his earliest 
days he was reared for this position, 
trained in war for it, shaped and 
molded into it, the rowdy young 
prince rebelled as long as he could 
and sought escape in the slums and 
public houses of London, scandalizing 
his father’s court but endearing him- 
self to the populace. 

Misunderstood by his father, hated 
and tricked by his brother, forced 
into one compromising position after 
another, Hal grew up with such a 
complex character that when he sud- 
denly became king at the age of nine- 
teen, all England was amazed at the 
sober dignity and steady strength of 
purpose that he showed. 

The author has a real gift for por- 
traying the strong personalities and 
the life of this exciting period. In- 
deed he has woven a fast-moving and 
completely satisfying historical novel. 

—MRS. J. W. WITHERSPOON 














COMPLETE BOOK OF FIRST 
AID 
by John Henderson, M.D. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 328 pp., 
$3.50. 

This new, complete, and profusely 
illustrated manual of first aid fills a 
long-felt need for a comprehensive 
book of emergency care. It is de- 
signed for all members of the family 
—children and adults alike. Every di- 
rector of camps, conferences, and 
church recreation should possess it. 


THE DESOLATE SOUTH 
by John T. Trowbridge. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 320 pp., $6. 


When the War Between the States 
ended in 1865, John Trowbridge, a 
prominent writer of the times, left 
Boston and traveled extensively in the 
devastated Southland. In Richmond, 
Atlanta, Charleston, Nashville, and a 
dozen other Southern cities, he talked 
with the survivors. Gordon Carroll 
has edited his original 200,000 words 
into this superb abridged edition. 


THE YEAR AROUND: 

POEMS FOR CHILDREN 
Selected by Alice 1. Hazeltine 
and Elva S. Smith. Abingdon 
Press, 192 pp., $2.50. 


This is an anthology of delightful 
poetry for children. Some poems sing 
like “The Dress of Spring”: 


When spring came tiptoe up the hill, 
Her green-gold dress was made 
From a web March spun on a wheel 
of sun 
And wove on a loom of shade. 


Many of the poems express some- 
thing we have all felt but never put 
into words: 

Before I saw the Spring 

I smelled it in the air... 


or 


Trees are the kindest things I know, 
They do no harm, they simply grow. 


There are poems for all the special 
days of the year, and many that will 
enrich the seasons for them. 

Such well-known names as Rachel 
Field, Robert Frost, Sara Teasdale, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and others 
assure the reader that here is some- 
thing really good in poetry for chil- 
dren. And the verse of many not-so- 
well-known writers will, prove a de- 
lightful discovery. 

Alice Hazeltine and Elva Smith are 


BOOKS 


both former librarians, editors, and 
compilers of children’s books and 
know children. They have used care- 
ful selectivity in choosing the poetry 
for The Year Around. \t will prove a 
valuable addition to the library of 
parents, teachers, and all friends of 
children who value the use of good 
poetry with them. 

—SALLIE THROWER 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 
Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. 
Harper & Brothers, 263 pages, 
$2.50. 

Here is a book which offers every 
Protestant minister an opportunity to 
catch up on a very important subject. 
And catch up, we must! The deep 
concern for religious symbolism has 
arisen relatively recently on the 
American scene, and most of the 
ministers now active in the churches 
have not had the opportunity to study 
this area with serious discipline. Now 
we have a book that will enable all of 
us to understand better the significance 
of religious symbolism in our faith 
and practice. 

Religious Symbolism is a well-edited 
book. Everything has been included 
from Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
thinking. The very comprehensiveness 
presents a problem for any editor, and 
it is all to Dr. Johnson’s credit that 
his book has such a clear direction. 

Of special interest to Protestant 
ministers is Dr. Paul Tillich’s article 
on “Theology and Symbolism.” This 
chapter is not only a sound statement 
on religious symbolism, but also a 
good introduction to Tillich’s system 
of thought. Tillich says a religious 
symbol “is material taken out of the 
world of finite things, to point be- 
yond itself to the ground of being and 
meaning, to being itself and meaning 
itself.” 

The symbol is not just a sign. It is 
the common thing that points to the 
uncommon reality, and it participates 
in that reality to which it points. Yet 
Tillich makes it clear that this par- 
ticipation does not make the symbol 
sacrosanct, because whatever value it 
has is derivative. The symbol is not 
the ultimate. 


The task of theology is to relate and 
explain the symbols. Moreover, the- 
ology has the task of criticizing the 
symbols, so that they do not become 
the idols of our worship, so that they 
serve their ee of pointing be- 
yond themselves. 

The minister without a formal back- 
ground in this subject will gain much 
from Dr. Cyril C. Richardson’s article: 
“The Foundations of Christian Sym- 
bolism.” It corrects false notions held 
by many “Bible-belt” Protestants by 
presenting the historical development 
of early Christian symbols. It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to learn how early 
Christian imagination captured the 
whole of the Gospel in its symbols. 
It makes us ashamed that so many of 
our churches have no Christian sym- 
bols in their “auditoriums.” Our 
“meetinghouse” atmosphere is a sad, 
far cry from the early Christian sym- 
bolism which expressed a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the interrelated- 
ness of our faith. 

Marvin Halverson’s essay on “The 
Liturgical Revival in Protestantism” 
makes it plain that our aim in worship 
is not just to develop pleasing forms 
and manners. Lacy, Pottiless aestheti- 
cism is not true Christian symbolism. 

He also recognizes the freedom of 
the “free church” by insisting that 
each church must develop its own 
liturgy in knowledge of the Scriptures 
and in full awareness of its own his- 
tory and heritage. The vigor and 
value of our worship must arise only 
from the deepest and truest faith and 
life of the Church. 

There are other helpful essays in 
this book. One of special concern in 
this day of a booming program of 
church building is the essay by Arland 
Dirlam on symbolism in contempor- 
ary church architecture. 

—BEVERLY A. ASBURY 


SPOOK, THE MUSTANG 
by Harlan Thompson. Double- 
day, 192 pp., $2.50. 

A book with plenty of thrills—the 
excitement of roundup, the terror of a 
flash flood, and the tense moments of 
a rodeo. It tells how Dave solved the 
mystery of Grandy’s disappearance 
and turned Spook into a real roping 
horse. Ages 12-16 


* * * 


prides! If you married since the last 
election, you have to register again to 
vote in the November 6 election. Be 
sure your new name is in the book! 
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HREE MEMBERs Of a faculty were 

, discussing innovations they 

would like to see brought about 
on their campus. Some of their ideas 
showed vision. Others may have been 
visionary—after all, they were profes- 
sors and professors were supposed to 
be “eggheads”; the least they could do 
was to keep up the tradition. The 
most tangible suggestion upon which 
each agreed was simple: “The discus- 
sion has been enjoyable. Why need 
this sort of experience stop? Let’s 
form a larger group next fall and 
meet regularly.” 

Thus on a summer afternoon the 
“Cracker Club” came into being and 
several months later it was a flourish- 
ing group of eight to ten persons. It 
could not be called a formal organiza- 
tion. There were no officers, no con- 
stitution, no dues, none of the trap- 
pings considered so necessary in the 
fiendish efficiency of our modern cul- 
ture. It was a fellowship. One person 
took his turn each week in securing 
lunch while another was responsible 
to propose the topic for discussion. 

Topics varied: one member, for ex- 
ample, submitted to the critical ap- 
praisal of the others several chapters 
from a book he was writing; another 
read a paper he was to publish in a 
professional journal; a third analyzed 
the ideas of a book which had in- 
trigued him. So it went. Strangely— 
or is it strange—whatever tack the 
discussion took, it always seemed to 
encounter the question, “Who is 
man?” The Cracker Clubbers explored 
answers to this question in literature, 
in science, in philosophy and in the- 
ology only to discover that the pat, 
easy stereotype answers were inade- 
quate. Much remained to be known. 
But this they had learned. They had 
discovered each other as persons, per- 
sons whose abilities they respected 
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The Faculty 


and whose friendship they desired, 
persons who shared a common love 
for and loyalty to Almighty God. 


HERE IS NOTHING unusual about the 

Cracker Club for throughout the 
educational world of America similar 
groups are meeting each week or each 
month. They differ in patterns of ac- 
tivity and in size. Some pursue a defi- 
nite course of study, usually an at- 
tempt to gain a better understanding 
of the Christian faith, while others 
gather as Christian professors to seek 
a solution to particular problems on 
their own university or college cam- 
pus. This is the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship in action. While there is 
nothing so unusual about the Cracker 
Club in itself, there is something un- 
usual about this movement. 

In the first place it is new. The or- 
ganization of the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship as a distinct nationwide 
movement did not occur until Oc- 
tober, 1952. Its first national confer- 
ence met at Park College, Missouri, 
in June, 1953. The theme of this con- 
ference describes the spirit of the 
movement—“The Responsibilities of 
the Christian Professor in the Aca- 
demic Community.” 

Interdenominational from its in- 
ception, the Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship has sought to enlist Christian 
professors everywhere in the chal- 
lenging task of understanding and in- 
terpreting the modern world through 
the eyes of the Christian faith. The 
aid of interested foundations made ad- 
ditional conferences possible. The 
Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches demonstrated its interest by 
requesting the Director of Campus 
Christian Life, Dr. J. Edward Dirks, 
to give one half of his time to the de- 
velopment of the FCF. A quarterly 


By WALTER TAYLOR REVELEY 


publication, The Christian Scholar, 
provided a new medium for discuss- 
ing the relationship between the 
Christian faith and contemporary 
education. In August, 1955, Dr. John 
W. Dixon, Jr., received a two-year 
leave of absence from Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia, in order to serve as 
the Executive Director of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship. The movement 
has firmly established itself in the in- 
terest and efforts of the leaders of 
Christian Higher Education in Amer- 
ica. 


A SECOND AND even more important 
aspect of this unusual movement 
is that it comes from the professors 
themselves and can best be described 
as the intellectual and spiritual re- 
sponse of Christian professors the na- 
tion over to the world of crisis in 
which modern man lives. There has 
been no glamor and very little pub- 
licity given the movement—in part 
because the task of understanding to- 
day’s world has been one of learning 
what questions to ask rather than that 
of supplying all the answers, and in 
part because the spontaneous nature 
of the movement recoiled against the 
“band-wagon” procedures. It should 
not be inferred that all members of 
the academic world share this interest. 

Some oppose the whole idea, and 
others in their “splendid isolation” 
from anything save their own field 
are unaware that anything is happen- 
ing. Yet for the past two decades a 
ground swell of committed interest 
has gathered momentum and the end 
does not yet appear. 

The third and most important as- 
pect of the movement is that it is un- 
ashamedly Christian. This may sound 
strange. Why should being unasham- 
edly Christian be unusual? It should 
not; but professors, like a lot of other 








Christian Fellowship 


Christian people in the twentieth cen- 
tury, have often hesitated to let others 
know that they believed in anything 
as “old-fashioned” as the Christian 
faith. In education the “cult of ob- 
jectivity” ruled for years; admission 
that one really believed in anything 
religious equaled a confession of 
“prejudice” which nullified one’s in- 
tellectual respectability. Only the 
withdrawn “spectator” approach to 
knowledge could guarantee this re- 
spectability. Admittedly, the picture 
is a bit overdrawn. Christian professors 
have been exerting a strong influence 
for their faith wherever they have 
been located. However, they have 
done this largely as individuals and 
now they are uniting to exercise a 
more positive impact on American 
education. Through the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship, Christian educa- 
tion has moved from its defensive po- 
sition of many years to take the 
offense. 
i bs PLACE of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States in 
the faculty Christian movement has 
to a large degree been a pioneering 
one. Since 1913, the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Association of the South 
(PEAS if you wish to follow the cur- 
rent alphabet fad) has given proof of 
the Church’s determination to move 
forward in relating the Church to 
Christian education. The Association, 
alert to the moving spirit in the aca- 
demic world, increased its member- 
ship by adding a “Professor’s Sec- 
tion” to the 1947 conference. 

From this conference men returned 
to their universities and colleges de- 
termined, as Presbyterians and as pro- 
fessors, to participate in the renewal 
of a fruitful relationship between the 
Christian faith and modern higher 
education. These men and women be- 


came key personnel on their own 
campuses and out of their enthusiasm 
sprang faculty study groups and re- 
gional conferences which drew to- 
gether professors from diverse fields 
and differing academic institutions. 
The Board of Christian Education, 
inspired by the artful leadership of 
Dr. Hunter B. Blakely as secretary of 
the Division of Higher Education, in- 
creased the tempo of the movement 
not only by helping to set up the re- 
gional conferences but also by expan- 
ing the Faculty Section of the Educa- 
tional Conference. It separated from 
the rest of the Association in 1954, 
meeting the last of August as a time 
more suitable to professors’ schedules. 
In the spring of that same year, Dr. 
Rene’ de Visme Williamson, then 
Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Tennessee, received a 
leave of absence from the University 
and traveled throughout the South to 
tell Presbyterian professors of the new 
spirit stirring in the Presbyterian 
Faculty Movement. The impact of his 
visits proved so significant that he was 
commissioned to carry the story to 
Christian professors in the Universi- 
ties of South America during the sum- 
mer of 1956 and plans were adopted 
to secure other professors who would 
continue the program of visitation in 
the educational centers of the South. 
At the same time the Division of 
Higher Education was securing the 
names of Presbyterian professors 
throughout the South in order that 
news of the movement and informa- 
tion concerning the conferences might 
be spread quickly and thoroughly. 
Already about three thousand of the 
estimated five to six thousand Presby- 
terian professors have been enrolled. 
A part of the thrill of this fact is that 
it exposes the illusion held by many 
both in and out of educational circles 


that the Christian professor is a queer 
and isolated type in American educa- 
tion. No longer need it be lamented 
that a Christian teacher is an Elijah in 
the pagan Israel of secular education. 


fps FACULTY Christian movement is 
not merely a Presbyterian move- 
ment, however. Nor does the empha- 
sis upon the Presbyterian Faculty Fel- 
lowship consider it to be so. Denonii- 
national unity at this point finds its 
justification in being an effective or- 
ganization for furthering the total in- 
terdenominational movement of Chris- 
tian professors. For this reason the 
Faculty Conferences, which have met 
at Montreat for the past two sum- 
mers, have been sponsored by the 
Methodist as well as the Presbyterian 
Churches. 

It is too soon to evaluate the en- 
during significance of a movement 
like the Faculty Christian Fellowship. 
It can become just another organiza- 
tion. Committees will meet; letters 
will be mailed; conferences will be 
held. Then everyone will go home 
to catch up on the work that he 
should have stayed home to do in the 
first place. Or it can become a group 
in which “pious patter” replaces solid 
thought. Then those on the insidé 
will congratulate themselves on how 
“righteous” they are while those on 
the outside will justly condemn such 
“Christian education.” But it does not 
have to be either of these. The move- 
ment stands in the tradition of Paul, 
Augustine, Calvin—a tradition which 
affirms the necessity of bringing the 
best efforts of the mind to the service 
of understanding and applying the 
Christian faith to contemporary life. 
This appears to be the direction in 
which the FCF is moving. God grant 


that it shall continue so to do! END 
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Suggestions for service of 


Dedication 


It is appropriate during September 
to recognize the importance of the 
church school. Dedication services 
such as this one used by Dr. William 
B. Ward of Richmond’s Grace Cove- 
nant Church lift up Christian educa- 
tion for especial attention. 





This Sunday has been set apart by 
the Session of this church for the 
dedication of officers and teachers of 
our Church School. 

From earliest times God has called 
men and women to His service. In 
ancient days He called through the 
burning bush, through the anointing 
by prophets, through visions in the 
temple and dreams by night. God still 
calls men and women to His service. 
He speaks through the need of chil- 
dren and young people, through the 
desire of adults to have someone in- 
terpret God’s Word to them, through 
the church as it enlists its workers, 
through the need of our world. In all 
these we can hear the voice of God 
calling us today to His service. 

God needs different types of peo- 
ple for different types of service. As 
of old, today he gives “some, apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ: Till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of 
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God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ”. 

Christian education is the work of 
the whole church, so this is a time of 
dedication of all of us to the teaching 
ministry of the church. “I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reason- 
able service. . . . Having then gifts 
differing according to the grace that 
is given to us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophecy according to the propor- 
tion of faith; or ministry, let us wait 
on our ministering; or he that teach- 
eth, on teaching”. 


I—DEDICATION OF PUPILS 
IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


All the pupils of the Church School, 
from little children to members of 
our adult Bible Classes, will please 
stand, and answer these questions. Do 
you, the pupils of this church school, 
promise a sincere effort to learn more 
of God revealed in His Holy Word? 
Do vou promise to support your offi- 
cers and teachers by prompt and reg- 
ular attendance, by preparation of as- 
signed lesson material, by encourage- 
ment and prayers? Are you willing to 
dedicate yourselves to Christian learn- 


ing in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord? (We do). 


RESPONSE BY CHOIR: (Reading in 
Unison) “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path”. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free”. 


II—DEDICATION OF PARENTS 


Will all parents of pupils please 
stand—every person who is a father 
or mother of a pupil in our school? 
The work here in our church school 
is done by your co-operation. The 
home is the support of the Christian 
Education program of the church. It 
is your task to teach young people 
the Word of God in your homes and 
to give them an example of Christian 
living, to see that members of your 
family are present regularly and on 
time for all meetings of our church 
school. Do you pledge your co-opera- 
tion to the officers and teachers of 
our church school, and do you renew 
your loyalty to Christ, the great 
Teacher of all? (We do) 

RESPONSE BY CHoIR: “These words, 
which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as front- 
lets between thine eyes.” 


III—DEDICATION OF OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS 


All officers and teachers of The 
Church School, and the members of 
the Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, will please come forward and 
stand facing the pulpit. In apostolic 
times God appointed some in the 
church to be teachers, and to them 
was entrusted the work of teaching. 
From early days our church has em- 
phasized this teaching ministry, and 
has chosen for it men and women of 
Christian character and peculiar quali- 
fications. We believe the voice of God 
is speaking through His church in 
calling you to this high office. To you 
is committed the task of securing for 
the children, the young people, and 
the adults of this church school full 
Christian living through belief in God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, through 
personal acceptance of Christ as 
Saviour and Lord, through vital per- 
sonal fellowship with Him, and 
through whole-hearted participation 
in the entire program of this church. 

















Will you faithfully answer these 
questions? 

Do you again acknowledge Christ 
as the Lord and Saviour of your own 
life? (We do). Do you believe the 
Holy Scriptures to be the Word of 
God, the guide for your faith and 
life? (We do). Do you accept your 
position as an officer or teacher in 
this Church School, and relying upon 
the guidance and power of the Holy 
Spirit, do you faithfully promise to 
perform as best you can the duties of 
your office? (We do). 


RESPONSE BY CHOIR, Spoken in Uni- 
son: 


“Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 

As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone. 


“O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart; 
And wing my words, that they may 

reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart.” 


(Officers and Teachers 
standing before pulpit.) 


remain 


IV—DEDICATION OF ENTIRE 
CONGREGATION 


Will all members of the congrega- 
tion, including parents and pupils of 
our Church School, together with our 
visitors here today, please stand. You, 
the members of this congregation, 
have heard the solemn vows of these 
who have consecrated themselves to 
their high task. They have voluntarily 
taken these responsibilities in devotion 
to God and His church. They can- 
not render their best service without 
your help. They need your prayers, 
your example in Christian living, your 
co-operation. Will you read together 
the pledge of loyalty printed in the 
bulletin? 

We rejoice that our Lord calls us 
to service in His Kingdom. 

We acknowledge the responsibili- 
ties we bear as Church School pupils, 
as parents, as officers and teachers, and 
as members of the congregation in 
the work of Christian Education. 

We hereby dedicate ourselves anew 
to the service of God, pledging our 
loyalty to the work of the church, 
and to Jesus Christ our Saviour and 
King. 

PRAYER OF DEDICATION BY PASTOR (all 
standing) 
CHORAL RESPONSE SUNG BY CHOIR— 


“Seal Us O Holy Spirit” 


BENEDICTION BY PASTOR 


Letter of Thanks 








Box 1176 
Richmond, Va. 


GENTLEMEN: 


try church. 





The Board of Christian Education 


Please express my personal appreciation and that of the Mount Bethel 
Presbyterian Church for the Sunday School literature sent us for the 
organization of the new Sunday School. Like an answer to prayer 
it arrived just as it was needed—in fact I got it out of the post office 
late Saturday evening—at the back door! All the time I had been so 
sorry that we were starting at the end of a quarter and they would 
soon be faced with ordering more literature. Thank you so much 
for sending us two quarters of literature! I wish you could have seen 
the people’s faces when we found it in the bundles. 


I’ve tried to find out how long it has been since Mt. Bethel had a 
Sunday School. I’m not too sure this is correct but some seemed to 
think the last Sunday School was held back in 1909! We did make 
history on Sunday when we organized with 26 present. They will 
have more coming in for there is a good prospect. 


Thank you for the order blanks. I'll keep those on file for we still 
have some churches without Sunday Schools. 


We have taken pictures of our first Session at Mt. Bethel on Sunday. 
In case you have need of these at any time I have both Mt. Bethel 
and Clearbrook. These are the only two I have gotten started since 
I started work in the Presbytery. Mt. Bethel is one of the oldest 
Home Mission churches in our Presbytery (that is the building is). 
It was erected in 1872 of log. Today those logs are covered with 
weatherboard. The building is about 40 x 80 which is a large coun- 


Thank you again for all your help. 


YOUR RALLY DAY OFFERING FINANCES THIS SERVICE TO NEW SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Yours most sincerely, 


—ADA G. BAKER 
Winchester, Va. 








Sing it to the tune 
of “This Ole House”’ 


At Bon Air Church, Richmond, 
Dick Bagby composed a song which 
immediately made a hit from the first 
time it was used at a Family Night 
Supper. They sing it to the tune of the 
popular “This Ole House.” 


THIS OLE CHURCH 
IST VERSE 


This ole church is growing stronger 
With the passing of each day, 

And the congregation’s growing 
While the teachers work away. 

A new Sunday school’s been added, 
Yet it’s busting at the seams. 

This ole church is growing faster 





Than all of our building schemes. 
CHORUS 

So come from the congregation; 
Bring your children one and all, 
And we'll listen to the Gospel, 
And we'll harken to the Call. 
When the bell rings out next Sunday, 
Just remember to be there. 
This ole church is going places, 
And we have a lot to share. 

2ND VERSE 
Why not come and worship with us; 
We would like to have you there. 
In this church there are no strangers; 
We have friendship here to spare. 
Be assured that you'll be welcome, 
When at this door you appear. 
We'll be glad to have you join us 
While the word of God we hear. 
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THE LAYMAN HAS BUT A 


HAZY IDEA OF THE FACTS 





Training a Preacher 


By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


New Haven, Conn. 


OME LAYMEN KNOW a great deal 
* about theological education; some 
very little; some have plenty of 
ideas on the subject, all of them false. 
In the first group belong those laymen 
who are educators and others who are 
theologians. The educators know how 
difficult, how full of surprises, the 
work of the teacher is. They recog- 
nize how many special skills and tools 
must be mastered, how many incen- 
tives given and discouragements over- 
come in helping a person become a 
good intellectual workman, 

The theologians among the laymen 
are those who have thought about and 
studied long and hard man’s life, in 
faith and doubt, in hope and despair, 
as dependent on God yet free. They 
have reflected deeply on God and sin 
and salvation, on death and immor- 
tality. 

There are probably fewer of these 
theological laymen in contemporary 
America than were to be found in 
certain ages of the past; but there are 
some, and they know what theological 
education is all about even if they do 
not know the details of what happens 
in a theological school. They know 
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that theological education is a lifelong 
process, that all personal experiences 
of joy and sorrow, all participation in 
social defeats and victories contribute 
to it, that faith forever seeks under- 
standing. 

The laymen who know very little 
usually know this much: theological 
education costs money, for they are 
being asked to support it. Often they 
do not realize that it is the one kind 
of education that is wholly dependent 
on gifts. So long as Church and State 
are kept separate, it will remain wholly 
dependent on Church support; and it 
grows more expensive as churches de- 
mand a better trained ministry. 

Two and a half times as many men 
are now studying in theological semi- 
naries in the U. S. as did a generation 
ago. That increase, much more rapid 
than the increase in the number of 
and the membership of the churches, 
seems due to two things—the greater 
demand by the churches for a well- 
educated ministry, and the increased 
interest among young people in this 
calling. 


a WHO HAVE ERRONEOUS ideas 
about theological education fall 
into many different groups. There are 
those who think of seminaries as 
schools in which men learn to preach, 
and preaching is a very simple thing 
in their minds. One of these men I 
encountered some years ago had the 
idea that in seminary students wrote 
a lot of sermons which they spent the 
rest of their lives repeating. 

Another one, a good friend of mine, 
would not believe me when I spoke, in 
casual conversation, about the time I 
had to spend—4o years after ordina- 
tion—in getting ready to preach on 
a Sunday morning. To him it seemed 
that public speaking was something 
that came naturally to men, and that 
preaching was public speaking in 
which a few simple ideas were re- 
peated. Of the nature of intellectual 
work outside his own particular field 
he had no idea and admitted that he 
could not make a public address. 

A third layman was greatly surprised 
to learn of the multiple functions of 
the ministry, He had thought of it as a 
matter of preaching and making 


“She had pictured theological 
students as anemic and shy” 


























friendly calls in homes. That religious 
education in a modern church was 
something different from the Sunday 
school work he remembered from his 
childhood he had partly sensed but 
had not thought about, 

What a minister had to do to enlist 
and train an effective corps of teach- 
ers, to select an adequate curriculum, 
to develop a complete ministry to 
youth, and the preparation needed for 
this task astounded him when he be- 
gan to think about it. The ministry to 
the sick and bereaved, the administra- 
tion of complex modern churches, the 
conduct of worship as well as preach- 
ing and religious education—these ac- 
tivities do not “come naturally” but 
have to be learned, practiced, and their 
principles understood. This is news to 
many laymen. 

We human beings are mostly like 
that when it comes to the work of 
people in other callings than our own. 
The work of women in the home 
seems simple to many husbands, de- 
spite the fact that they are so close to 
it. How much planning, study, and 
thought is involved on the part of the 
woman who makes housekeeping and 
the raising of children a work of art 
remains unknown to many who are 
the immediate beneficiaries of her 
service. 

So it is with the work of engineers, 
doctors, teachers, in the view of many 
who are laymen so far as these callings 

oO. 

A church layman may attend serv- 
ices Sunday after Sunday and partici- 
pate in the activities of the church to 
some extent without ever allowing his 
imagination and reflection to inquire 
what preparation and labor, what skills 
and thought lie behind the work which 
he simply likes or dislikes. 

Theological education is concerned 
with the training of men for a mani- 
fold ministry, and every part of it in- 
volves knowledge, insight, preparation, 
and practice as well as native gifts and 
the assistance of the Spirit. 


Om ASPECTS OF THEOLOGICAL edu- 
cation about which laymen seem 
to know little concern the quality of 
the students and the kind of experi- 
ences through which most of them go 
during their seminary years. One 
friend was greatly surprised upon visit- 
ing a seminary campus to find so many 
vigorous looking, athletic young men 





DR. H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, professor of 
Christian theology at Yale University, is 
currently directing an important research 
study on theological education in the 
United States and Canada. First volume 
of his report has been published by 
Harper and Brothers under the title The 
Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry. 
Two others are to come. Over 90 semi- 
naries were visited by Dr. Niebuhr and 
his staff, and ministers and theological 
students were interviewed in large num- 
bers. 








about. She had pictured theological 
students as anemic and shy. 

There is the sociologist who recently 
wrote that “theological students in the 
university centers” are “culls of the 
academic crop.” He would be equally 
surprised were he to examine the 
records of the young men and women 
at one of these centers and see how 
many Phi Beta Kappas are among 
them. 

The widespread impression is that 
theological students come only from 
pious homes or from denominational 
colleges. The fact is that many among 
them are not “birthright” Christians 
but have made their decision to serve 
the Lord in the Church independently 
and against the objections of parents 
raised not only to the calling but to 
the faith itself, The number of stu- 
dents who enter seminaries from state 
and private universities, or who had 
prepared for other careers than the 
ministry, has increased rapidly in re- 
cent years. 

They are a diverse group—these 
young men and women, No one type 
can be called a theological student 


type. 


AS FOR THE NATURE Of theological 
education and the experiences of 
young people who participate in it, 
erroneous impressions about these are 
usually due to misconceptions of edu- 
cation and of theology. Education, 
when it is genuine, is concerned with 
the widening and deepening of the 
understanding of life and its condi- 
tions, with guidance into constantly 
enriching conversations with great 
minds and thoughts, with the experi- 
ences of surprise by the mystery, the 
wonder, and the tragedy of existence. 





It seeks to help men see things freshly 
and independently, to use their minds 
as precision instruments and as tele- 
scopes and microscopes, to liberate 
themselves from unexamined prejudg- 
ments about the nature of things. 

But some folks think of it as an 
affair of imparting aud memorizing 
facts, so that the educated man is for 
them the sort of person who can re- 
produce a lot of information. 

Theology is Christian faith seeking 
to understand itself and all of human 
experience. But for some folks it is a 
set of dogmas, which are indeed the 
formulae resulting from past efforts 
of faith to know what it believes. 

Insofar as theology is taught in our 
seminaries as faith in search of under- 
standing, it involves our young people 
in many profound, personal dramas 
of reorientation and of tolaiiiag their 
structures of inherited ideas. Whether 
they come from conservative or liberal 
backgrounds, from Christian or agnos- 
tic surroundings, the majority of them 
find their years of study a period in 
which they not only acquire knowl- 
edge about Christianity but also and 
more profoundly knowledge of them- 
selves in life before God, in which 
they achieve some mastery over cer- 
tain skills but more importantly a per- 
sonal understanding of some funda- 
mental truths that will guide all their 
acts and functions in the ministry. For 
not a few it is a time of great tensions 
and of great discoveries. 

Looked at from the outside, these 
seminaries may often seem dull places 
where nothing new is happening. 
Looked at from the inside, they are 
indeed the seed plots of the Church, 
full of life, of new growth, of promise 
for the future. END 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE CHRISTIAN HOME 





Part Two 


itive suggestion. Punishment frustrates. 
Although it may take care of immedi- 
ate and temporary situations, pun- 
ishment rarely is good discipline. 

Often it has arisen from a situation 
in which the parents are irritated or 
tired. Then the child may be be- 
wildered on finding that the selfsame 
act that brought approval yesterday 
may bring penalty today. It is this in- 
consistent character of punishment 
that makes it so dangerous to use. 

As Helen Parkhurst has explained 
in the book, Exploring the Child’s 
World: “If it relieves parents’ pent-up 
feelings, it is a selfish thing at the ex- 
pense of the child. . . . Punishment 
strikes terror in the child’s heart and 
makes him fearful of another person, 
perhaps the most important being in 
his life, a parent, someone he loves.” 

Ironically a vast amount of punish- 
ment comes from the good intentions 
of parents. They feel that they are 
indulging in the practice in order to 
train their child to be a better person. 
In reality, however, they fail to take 
account of the personhood of the 
child they are punishing, and the fact 
that the improvement they hope to 
achieve may actually be blocked by 
their method. 

Many years ago, Rev. John Skelton 
wrote a poem called “Magnificence.” 
In it were two memorable lines: 


p Avoid the Nagging Tongue 


By J. C. WYNN 


HAT MANY PARENTS only half 
W resize is that the nagging, 

lashing tongue is perhaps the 
worst punishment that can be admin- 
istered to children. A cartoon from 
the Saturday Evening Post showing 
a mother and father leaving their son 
for the day is instructive. In her part- 
ing directions, the mother says to the 
sitter, “Every ten minutes put your 
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head out of the back door and yell: 
‘No, no, Junior, don’t do that!’ ” 

Children themselves have testified 
that the tongue-lashing they received 
from their parents can make them ill. 
In some ways it can be worse than 
a spanking and the sting can be more 
lasting. 

Punishment is negative and only 
temporary in its effectiveness. It 
stops the child in some action of his 
without giving him a correlative, pos- 


“There is nothing that more dis- 
pleaseth God, 

Than from their children to spare 
the rod.” 


From these two rhyming lines has 
come one of the poorest of all slo- 
gans in child training, namely, “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” 

Yet many parents feel that they are 
doing a good job of child training if 
they punish frequently. By this mis- 


























taken theory parents can degrade, 
humiliate, and discourage their own 
family. 

A child speaks out, “I think if the 
parents have reasons for their punish- 
ment, then the children would try to 
correct their wrongs.” However, if 
children are punished without ex- 
planation, their attitude toward the 
wrong they have committed remains 
essentially unchanged. This obviously 
is not discipline as we have defined it. 


| genes THE MAIN DIFFICULTY with 
punishment is that, like the quick 
cure in medicine, it treats only the 
superficial symptoms and does not 
reach the basic underlying disease. 
The deeper question is what has 
caused the misbehavior in the first 
place. When this problem is met, we 





S° TOO, THE PARENT WHO PUNISHES 
by assigning additional chores 
around the house, or by denying the 
child access to a meal, or by sending 
him to bed can make a mistake in 
confusing some of the commonplace 
habits and privileges of household liv- 
ing with punishment. 

The result may be that he makes 
these ordinary duties and customs to 
be disagreeable. They may even re- 
main distasteful to the child fer long 
years to come. The same parents may 
subsequently complain because the 
child refuses to. eat, or will not go to 
bed, or will not do happily tasks 
around the house. 

A child who is punished too often, 
especially by physical means, learns 
to resort to lying and cheating in 


real interest in the personality of the 
child that it is really effective. 

Their growth, their character, their 
independence are to be considered in 
the disciplinary process. It is far more 
important to contribute to these than 
to elminate the annoyance of a fleet- 
ing moment. 

Certainly when love is withdrawn 
in discipline, or when there is some 
threat of its being withdrawn through 
such an idiotic sentence as, “Mother 
won't love you if you don’t stop doing 
that,” or, “I’m going to get me a new 
little boy,” the harm exceeds any pos- 
sible value. 

John Baillie tells in his Invitation to 
Pilgrimage that as a boy he recognized 
that the authority his father exercised 
in the home was really subject in turn 


The parent who punishes often is actually evading 
the major job: Finding the cause of 
misbehaviour in the first place. 


can better understand how to handle 
the matter of correction. 

It may truly be said that the parent 
who punishes often is actually evading 
the major job of discipline. He stands 
a good chance of defeating his own 
purpose. You can almost score your- 
self—the frequency of punishment is 
inversely proportionate to your skill 
in discipline, according to Sidonie 
Gruenberg, author of Your Child and 
You. 

She goes on to write: “Home is the 
place a child must be helped to learn 
from his mistakes, not to be forced 
to suffer from them. No parent would 
think of letting his child go all winter 
without a warm coat because he had 
lost his.” 

An old Dutch maxim says a blow at 
the bottom lets in knowledge at the 
top. This method of child training, 
however, is under considerable sus- 
picion these days. Especially those 
methods of corporal punishment that 
have to do with slapping children or 
knocking them about the head and 
ears are held to be downright dan- 
gerous and injurious. 

Even spankings have come under 
considerable criticism, not so much 
because they harm a child as that they 
are of no proved value. 


order to avoid chastisement. The 
mother or father who continues to 
harp on bygones is keeping alive feel- 
ings of inferiority and hostility in a 
child. 

The parent who puts a special em- 
phasis upon confession, saying in 
effect, “If you will tell the truth, you 
will not be punished,” does so at the 
considerable risk of making the act 
of confession seem more important 
than the original incident. Punish- 
ment may prove to be self-defeating. 

There are many wrong ways to 
punish a child. Perhaps the worst of 
them are those measures which use 
inconsiderate and unfair methods. The 
father or mother who in anger 
breathes terrible threats to the child 
often regrets it later on. 

To say, “You will have no allow- 
ance for six weeks,” is arranging a 
condition the parent may soon find 
as uncomfortable as does the child. To 
be true to this word will necessitate 
sticking by an extravagant threat. 


|” grag ie TAGORE SAID, “He only 
may chastise who loves.” Cer- 
tainly, discipline is best handled under 
conditions of love, for it is when the 
disciplinary action is prompted by a 





to the higher authority of God. His 
father thus used his position respon- 
sibly, even reverently, and at the same 
time taught something to his son about 
the sovereignty of God. 

Well-adjusted children are those 
who have been wisely taught at home. 
Theirs are the parents who have made 
of discipline a wholesome, positive re- 
lationship. According to Dr. Alex- 
ander Reid Martin, director of the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York 
City, parents of this type have these 
half dozen characteristics: (1) they 
listen to and accept the child’s early 
ambitions, (2) they do things with the 
child and not just for him, (3) they 
tell stories to children, (4) they laugh 
and joke with children, (5) they do 
things together as a family, (6) they 
give their children real jobs to do in 
the home. 

In the long run, it is not the mis- 
takes in the handling of a child that 
stand out in his memory or that de- 
termine his life so much as it is the 
total climate of the home. A whole- 
some amount of real affection is far 
more important than the outward in- 
dications of the parent-child relation- 
ship. 

Yes, it is even possible that a father 
who uses (See page 54) 
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Your Child Learns from 


Comics- 


But What? 


By MARIAN BRAWN 


IM, AGE EIGHT, was taking his 

é first train ride alone. His father 

had given him 50 cents and had 
told him he might buy a few of his 
favorite comics to help pass the time. 
Tim was delighted. As his mother and 
father were giving final instructions 
before the train left, his mother said, 
“When you finish reading these comic 
books, Tim, throw them away, be- 
cause Grandmother hasn’t room at 
her house for a lot of extra things.” 

“Oh, please don’t say I have to,” 
begged Tim. “I want to bring these 
home with me to add to my collec- 
tion and to swap with the kids. You 
know I own more comic books than 
any other boy on our street.” 

Is Tim typical of a lot of eight- 
year-olds and younger and older chil- 
dren, too? We know that children 
are reading the comics! It is estimated 
that 90 million are read each month. 
Many children cherish these books 
and exchange them with their friends. 

Parents quite willingly hand out 
the dime or fifteen cents to their chil- 
dren to get a funny book. “They do 
enjoy them, and it keeps them quiet 
and out of mischief,” they say. If 
these parents think about it at all, they 
may reason—‘“I like to look at the 
funnies in the newspaper, and it’s nat- 
ural for the children to enjoy funny 
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books”—not realizing that the cartoon 
strips in the daily paper are quite dif- 
ferent from the average comic book. 
Newspaper comic strips have to pass 
the censorship of the newspaper edi- 
tor. Comic books for children have 
had no such censorship. 


D° PARENTS REALLY KNOW what is 
contained within the pages of 
the so-called comic book? 

A startling answer to that question 
was given in an article, “What Par- 
ents Don’t Know About Comic 
Books,” by Frederic Wertham, M.D., 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1953. Since that time a book by 
the same author, Seduction of the In- 
nocent, published by M. D. Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., has aroused many 
people. 

Dr. Wertham has had wide experi- 
ence in conducting psychiatric clinics 
for children and adults, having di- 
rected the mental hygiene clinic of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, and 





Queens Hospital Center. His account 
of the effect of comics on children 
cannot be brushed aside lightly. Both 
the article and the book deal primarily 
with the crime and horror comics 
which are sold regularly on our news- 
stands. A casual glance over the comic 
book rack, as one waits for a street- 
car, convinces one that the crime-hor- 
ror type is indeed plentiful and avail- 
able for anyone from eight to eighty, 
if they but produce ten cents. 

More comic books are sold than 
any other type of magazine. A circu- 
lation figure of 10,000 is considered 
good for a best seller for adults; but 
comic books, we are told, are printed 
in numbers of from 250,000 to 500,000 
for one edition. 

The subject of the comics has been 
discussed recently in more than one 
of the well-known magazines—Read- 
er’s Digest, Time, Newsweek, Par- 
ents’ Magazine, The Rotarian. 

In the spring of 1954 a Senate com- 
mittee investigated comics as one of 
the causes of teen-age crime. The 
police commissioner in one of our 
largest cities where juvenile delin- 
quency is alarmingly on the increase, 
declared that the community must de- 
cide what it is going to do about the 
comic-book problem. There is no 
doubt that crime-horror comics con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency. Crime 
patterns learned from comic books 
are being reproduced regularly in 
real life by youngsters. 


“B UT NOT ALL CHILDREN who read 
crime comics are going to be- 
come juvenile delinquents,” we hear. 
Of course not! But no one can meas- 
ure the effect of this kind of litera- 
ture on the mind of a child or, for 
that matter, of an adult. It is not diffi- 
cult to list what’s wrong with this type 
of comic book, after a brief perusal 
of a copy. A plot which plays up 
violence, sadism, crime; cheap art, 
horrible characterizations of people; 
poor English, slang, and the speech of 
the underworld are some of the ob- 
vious undesirable features. 


Even their treatment of the 
classics such as Dickens leaves 
much to be desired 
























“But not all comics are bad,” some- 
one contends. “Look at the Classic 
comics!” 

“Featuring stories by the world’s 
greatest authors” is their slogan. Even 
a review of some of these is disap- 
pointing. In true comic-book style the 
scenes that are used are those which 
play up the violent, the gory, and the 
harrowing. As one mother said, 
“When I discovered how the classic 
comic handled the writings of some 
of the great authors, I decided they 
were not for my family. My children 
were getting a poor impression of 
Dickens and others.” 

An able reviewer stated, for exam- 
ple, that putting Macbeth in comic- 
book form took away all its literary 
style and made it “trash-can stuff.” 

We know, however, that there are 
some comics which are entertaining 
and have no objectionable features; 
but avid reading of the better comics 
on the part of any child should lead 
parents to ask, “What kind of read- 
ing habits is this building? Is this 
sort of reading crowding out the 
best? Will my child develop a taste 
for good reading? What effect does 
this reading have upon his speech? Is 
he developing a liking for only that 
which comes easily?” If he can’t un- 
derstand the words—the picture does 
the rest. So, we could raise questions 
wholly aside from the content of the 
story ‘in the comic book. 


o—- THAT THE COMICS CREATE A 
PROBLEM for parents and people 
who desire the better things for chil- 
dren—what are we going to do about 
them? They are here! 

Many communities are doing some- 
thing about comic books. Some plans 
involve a long-range program; others 
are of the nature of one spectacular 
incident to arouse concern. In CAN- 
TON, OHIO, a Mayor’s committee started 
“Operation Book Swap,” and in two 
days collected 12,000 horror comics 
which were exchanged for hardcov- 
ered books, such as Swiss Family 
Robinson, Treasure Island, Alice in 
W onderland, at the rate of ten to one. 

In FORT WORTH, TEXAS, a young fa- 
ther brought before the city council 
an armload of comic books, many of 
which he said contained first-class 
lessons in crime for children. The in- 
cident resulted in a city council ordi- 
nance which set a maximum fine of 
$200 a day for anyone publishing, dis- 
tributing, selling, or giving away 
crime comics. The council then set up 





a nine-member board of review to 
help carry out the ordinance. 

A troup of Boy Scouts in winsLow, 
MAINE, handled things a bit differ- 
ently. They made a house-to-house 
collection while the chief of police 
rode through the town in a cruising 
car with a loud speaker system, ask- 
ing people to turn over the crime and 
horror comics to the boys. A burning 
ceremony was held, preceded by the 
sounding of the town’s fire bells for a 
two-alarm fire. The scoutmaster 
lighted the pile, consisting of more 
than 1,000 comic books and other ob- 
jectionable literature in the crime, 
horror, and sex class. 


HE COMIC BOOK INDUSTRY itself 
launched in the fall of 1954 what 
has been called “a desperation bid to 
win back public confidence.” Comic 
Magazine Association of America has 





been organized to draw up a code of 
ethics by which all comics are to be 
judged. A group of advisers are to 
examine all material before it is pub- 
lished. A publication put out by mem- 
bers of the Association will carry a 
seal of approval. Anyone not meeting 
the standard will be expelled and the 
seal withdrawn. The report is that not 
all publishers have yet joined. It ts 
too soon to determine how beneficial 
this plan may be. 

Six years ago, as a result of a ser- 
mon, a group of people in CINCINNATI, 
oHIO, became concerned about the 
comics. They formed a committee to 
study and evaluate comic books. Now 
this Evaluation Committee has go 
trained reviewers who rate all comic 
books that come into their hands un- 
der four categories: no objection; 
some objection; objectionable; and 
very objectionable. They have drawn 
up a set of criteria for judging under 
three headings—cultural area, moral 
area, and morbid emotionality. This 
evaluation is made periodically and is 
available in printed form from the 
Committee on Evaluation of Comic 
Books, Box 1486, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
five cents, or three cents for five to 
ninety-nine copies, and two and a 
half cents for one hundred or more. 
This is a helpful document for par- 
ents and teachers to have. 

Ministerial associations, local coun- 
cils of churches, and civic groups can 
be the agencies through which a con- 
structive program may be launched to 
deal with this problem. 


We WE HAVE NOTED some of the 
things being done by communi- 
ties, we want to consider what may 
be done by parents and small groups 
in the church. 

First of all, a young adult class or 
fellowship might make a study of the 
comic book situation in their com- 
munity. Which stores sell comics? 
What kind of comics are sold? Sam- 
ples of the various kinds should be 
purchased and reviewed. The group 
might make up an evaluation stand- 
ard of their (See page 40) 


The Comic Book may be here to 
stay, but enlightened people can 
exercise some controls. 














A CHURCH THAT TOOK 


“DO IT YOURSELF’ TO HEART 


New Life 


Has Come to 
New Hope 


By FRANCES SMITH 
gone 


ee O IT YOURSELF” has become 

D a popular household by- 

word conjuring up visions 

of handmade furniture, homemade 

draperies and all manner of nicknacks 
around the house. 

But how many “Build It Yourself” 
churches do you know? 

All over the Southland new church 
buildings are springing up as if by 
magic, as increasing numbers of peo- 
ple flock into Protestant denomina- 
tions. But few of these buildings bear 
the marks of loving care and attention 
that have gone into the New Hope 
Presbyterian Church, located on 
Route 2 just outside Chapel Hill, 
mM. C, 

For the sum of just under $50,000, 
the 103 members of the New Hope 
Church have erected a structure which 
would have cost $85,000 if it had been 
contracted for and delivered complete 
by a professional contractor. The 
point Pastor John E. Ensign makes is 
not that they have saved money, but 
that they have been able to stretch 
their available cash to build a much 
larger building (6,900 feet of floor 
space) and of much better quality 
than if they had spent all their money 
on labor. 

Of course, building contractors 
would go hungry if all churches un- 
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dertook this plan, but for the small 
church of around 100 members, the 
idea is worth considering. 

So successful was the New Hope 
effort that the Saturday Evening Post 
in its issue of May 5 featured New 
Hope’s architect, H. N. Haines, and 
used the church as a shining example 
of his work in an article on “build it 
yourself” churches. 

“We broke ground on Mother’s 
Day last year, and began construction 
the last of June,” Mr. Ensign relates. 
“We had no general contractor but a 





The minister, Rev. John E. Ensign, of New 

Hope Presbyterian Church skillfully han- 

dies electric saw as members rush to 
completion their new church home. 


small committee, working with the 
minister, purchased all materials and 
contracted for the brickwork, heat- 
ing, and electricity. 

“The men of the church and com- 
munity did all the excavation with the 
aid of a former member who lent his 
bulldozer. They poured the footings, 
erected and welded steel bar joists, 
put in all woodwork, roofing, paint- 
ing, and all interior finish work. 

“Over 5,000 hours were contributed 
by local men and women,” Mr, En- 
sign states, for the women pitched in 
to help paint and clean up, in addition 
to serving the men a hot meal on 
Saturdays. 

Masons completed the brick: walls 
up to the main floor by October 1, 
and the men of the community then 
placed the steel bar joists and welded 
them at night. Other men took off 
from work to help in fabricating the 
large trusses for the roof. The main 
floor—a cement slab on steel bar joists 
—was poured the first week in No- 
vember. After that the masons could 
complete the outside walls. 


A HIGH POINT in the program was 
the day spent “raising the roof.” 
Thirty-nine men and twenty women 
spent the entire Saturday after 
Thanksgiving putting on the roof. 

The architect had designed a new 
type of roof using 3-inch tongue and 
grooved kiln-dried decking spanning 
the trusses. Holes were bored through 
the decking while it was still on the 
ground, and 8-inch steel dowels were 
driven through it when it was hoisted 
into place. 

To facilitate the procedure, an as- 
sembly line was organized. Six or 
seven men drilled the holes with three 
electric drills, several others handed 
the decking up to the men on the 
roof, and others used heavy sledge 
hammers to drive the material into 
place. 

In this way, a roof 73 feet long and 
24 feet up each side was practically 
finished in a day. The following Sat- 
urday thirty men and fifteen women 
completed the decking and the laying 
of roofing. The hot meal provided by 
the women at noon added greatly to 
the fellowship, Mr. Ensign states. 

In addition to Saturday work the 
men worked five nights a week from 
7:00 tO I1:00 P.M. putting in ceiling 
tile in the church school rooms, sand- 
ing and staining the sanctuary ceiling, 
laying cork floor tile in the sanctuary, 
painting and finishing up the inside. 
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The minister co-ordinated all volun- 
teers, but three expert carpenters were 
on hand to see that the work was 
done in the proper manner. 


| rrr THE MOST important part 
of the story has not yet been told. 
Far more important than the money 
saved in building the church is the 
effect the project had on the members 
themselves. 

One member who had taken little 
interest in church affairs prior to the 
construction project came out every 
night to push a rolling scaffold for 
the men working 27 feet up in the top 
of the sanctuary sanding and staining 
the ceiling. Now he never misses Sun- 
day school and church, or any func- 
tion held at the church. For, as he 
said to his minister recently, “This is 
my church, I am proud of it.” 

Another man, construction super- 
visor for a large contracting company 
which has built many churches, 
worked at New Hope until 10 or 11 
o’clock every night. The last night as 
he and the minister were finishing up 
the paint job he remarked, “Preacher, 
this is the way every church ought to 
be built. The people for whom we 
build expensive churches on contract 
could never appreciate their church 
as we do.” 

Along with the increased attend- 
ance at services has come a real 
growth in stewardship. Presbytery’s 
Committee on Church Extension was 
asked for $10,000 to help the program, 
but could give only $5,000. So the 
members buckled down to raise the 
rest themselves. 

Thus 103 members raised nearly 
$45,000 over the past year, completing 
their new building without any debt. 

The new building was dedicated, 
debt-free, on the church’s 2ooth an- 
niversary—August 26. A cornerstone 
set into the brick reads “organized 
1756.” 

The building program has sparked 
a revival of interest such as New 
Hope has not known in many a year. 
The number of new members taken in 
last year was the largest in its 200- 
year history. In addition to the twenty 
who joined in 1955, five had come in 
during the early months of 1956 and 
eight or ten more are expected. For a 
small rural church, this is something 
of arecord. . 

While engaged in the building pro- 
gram, the session also arranged for 
two weeks of special preaching serv- 
ices and, in preparation, conducted a 
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“RAISING THE ROOF” tested the brain, brawn, and church loyalty of many men. @ 
THE FINISHED PRODUCT, handsome new church erected at just about half normal cost 
through labor of church members. 
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fine visitation evangelism program. 
By giving their labors and gifts, 
these elders set such a fine example 
that others who had been lukewarm 
toward the church, took a new look 
at it, Mr. Ensign reports. Thus attend- 
ance in Sunday school and church has 
almost doubled since the beginning of 





construction of the new building. 
And the lighted Celtic cross win- 
dow, cut into the back of the sanctu- 
ary, is a constant reminder to all who 
pass along the main highway below 
that here stands a church of God, 
ready, willing and able to serve the 
people in this vicinity. END 
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Pathos in Yugoslavia— 
or, a vivid account of the 
work of Overseas Relief 
and Interchurch Aid 


Scarecrows 
and 
Seminaries 


By ROBERT B. TILLMAN 


T LOOKED LIKE A Corpse. We pulled 
to a stop. Suddenly a bare-tooted 
boy jumped out of the ditch and 

with shouts of glee carried off what 
we realized was a cleverly made scare- 
crow. John Taylor, World Council of 
Churches’ photographer, had no trou- 
ble getting his picture once the shy 
little boy was sure we meant no harm 
and would not take his beloved toy. 

It was a delightful incident. And 
as we drove on down the hot, dusty 
road to Yugoslavian Macedonia we 
were sharply impressed and talking 
of still another example of the irre- 
pressible humor, friendliness, and 
vitality of the Yugoslavs. And of how 
much they were accomplishing with 
so little after years of war, destruc- 
tion, drought, and floods. 

The boy and his scarecrow carried 
our thoughts back to the z50 young 
students we had just visited in their 
seminary at Racowica, near Belgrade. 
There too we had been impressed by 
how much was being done with al- 
most nothing. “Indeed the seminary 
could not keep (See page 54) 





STUDENTS SINGING a hymn to St. Sava, patron of the Semi- modities shipped under Church World Service Share Our 
nary and founder of the Serbian Orthodox Church in the 13th Surplus program. The Seminary, so poor it lacks adequate 
century. @ Members of staff examine stores of surplus com- heat in winter time, finds these food stuffs indispensable. 
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Business, government, education, 
all contribute to boom in 





Nonofficial Missionaries 


By FRANCES SMITH 


MERICA’S POSTWAR expansion has 
Ae loose a flood of business and 

professional men on _ distant 
lands. Where once the missionary was 
the chief representative of the West, 
there are today oil drillers, diplomats, 
Fulbright professors, social scientists, 
company doctors, United Nations ag- 
riculturalists, air-line pilots, engineers, 
and administrators. 

Teheran has over 1,400 Americans 
in its military, diplomatic, and techni- 
cal assistance community; Cairo nearly 
the same number. In Saudi Arabia, 
where a few years ago scattered mis- 
sion stations were the only contact 
with America, the great plants of the 
Arabian-American Oil Company are 
bringing the twentieth century into 
the heart of a medieval civilization. 

Whether they know it or not, these 
thousands of Americans are unofficial 
missionaries. 


In the eyes of Asians and Africans, 
America is a Christian country. There- 
fore every American abroad is taken as 
a sample of Christian faith and con- 
duct. He cannot avoid being a mission- 
ary—either for or against Christ. 


This is a sobering thought. But 
those who know that Christ is Lord 
of all phases of life—your own life 
and your relations with your neigh- 
bors—are not dismayed. They know 
that their membership in a Christian 
fellowship here at home automatically 
makes them witnesses of the Spirit 
when they go abroad. And they will 
strive to make it a worthy witness. 

A Muslim’s chance remark to a 
young Christian missionary: “Of 
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course, you are paid to preach your 
religion,” illustrates a basic difference 
between Christianity and some of the 
eastern religions. For organized mis- 
sionary work, with an agency at home 
and a staff of religious workers giving 
full time to the spreading of their 
faith, is largely a western concept. 

In the Muslim world, it is often the 
Arab trader who is the missionary. 
Setting up shop in an African village, 
he is careful to say his prayers in 
public and to speak of the superiority 
of his faith. To him, missionary work 
is a natural part of his business travels. 


H™ is A lesson we Christians must 
learn. If our faith is to penetrate 
and capture the world, it must be a 
part of every activity and not solely 
the concern of a missionary society. 
We must recapture and put to work 
Luther’s conviction of the priesthood 
of all believers, in which every Chris- 
tian makes his particular calling the 
vehicle of Christian influence and 
witness. 

Another very practical reason moti- 
vates us to put new emphasis on the 
nonprofessional missionary. In coun- 
try after country the doors are being 
closed to foreign missionaries. Wise 
laymen with their special skills are 
needed and wanted, however. At first 
glance this may seem a tragic blow 
to missions, but it may be a blessing 
in disguise if it calls the Christian 
layman to the mission which has al- 
ways been his. 

There may come the opportunity 
overseas of discovering the fellowship 
of witnessing laymen and laywomen 
as ambassadors of the Kingdom of 
God. 


If you go abroad in a lay capacity 
but are dedicated first of all to Chris- 
tian service, what can you do? An 
attractive folder entitled “Working 
Abroad as a Christian,” prepared by 
the Student Volunteer Movement at 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
suggests several things you can do: 


I Discover the missionary char- 
acter of the job which claims your 
working hours. Every Christian should 
be able to see his job as a service to 
men in the name of Christ. As an oil- 
man or engineer or businessman, he 
should see his main objective not in 
terms of dividends for shareholders, 
or power for America, or prestige for 
himself, but as a way of advancing 
the common welfare of all mankind. 


2 Keep your own community from 
paganism. Americans away from home, 
with little or inadequate church life, 
frequently lapse into sheer paganism. 
Your Christian testimony begins with 
your own kind. In one city overseas 
the American Mission Church, by its 
location and association, was unsuc- 
cessful in reaching the American com- 
munity of businessmen, Point Four 
technicians, and embassy employees. 
To meet the need, a group of laymen 
established a “layman’s church” with 
a Sunday school, that is now permeat- 
ing their entire colony with fresh 
Christian life. 

Non-Christians understand and re- 
spect the foreigner who thus practices 
his own religion in his own commu- 
nity. Then when you begin to prac- 
tice it in his community, he knows it 
is your genuine and habitual concern, 
and not simply a pretended interest. 
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3 Co-operate in local community 
services. Welfare centers, literacy 
campaigns, charitable organizations— 
these give the Christian layman the 
chance to demonstrate his interest in 
the local community and his concern 
for everything that increases its wel- 
fare. Where Christianity has been 
thought of chiefly as the faith of a 
“foreign” group, this expression of 
brotherhood reveals an unsuspected 
aspect of true Christian living. 


4 Serve through mission organiza- 
tions. In schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and churches there are services 
the businessman can render. This 
makes it clear that missionary work is 
not simply a professional activity but 
the concern of every Christian, 

5 Teach and witness. In some 
countries it is possible to invite non- 
Christian friends to Bible study and 
the discussion of religious problems. 
In others, witness may come only 
through personal conversation, and 
that limited to close friends. But the 
word spoken by the sincere man in 
business surroundings often carries 
more weight than the evangelistic 
program of a mission. 


6 Share in indigenous church life. 
In most mission lands there are in- 
digenous Christian churches with a 
Protestant background. These will 
welcome the foreign Christian who 
gives a practical display of Christian 
unity by attending their services and 
sharing in some of their programs. 


7 Use your Christian home. The 
“home with the open door” is every- 
where one of the most effective human 
influences. First, let your home be 
frankly Christian, with table grace, 
family devotions, and affection be- 
tween all its members; then open it to 
your local friends, business associates, 
and groups of students. 


W: have special training schools 


for missionaries going abroad, 
but how can the Church help the 
unofficial missionary to witness? 

The Board of International Mis- 
sions of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church has issued an attractive folder, 
“A Letter to Christian Laymen As- 
signed to Duty Overseas,” urging 
them to become members of “The 
Fellowship of Nonofficial Mission- 
aries.” 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
through the Board of World Mis- 
sions, has made available a new 
leaflet, “So You’re Going Abroad,” 


If Christianity is to penetrate and 
capture the world, the oil drillers, 
Fulbright scholars, social scientists, 
air-line pilots, businessmen must 
all be missionaries. 


giving helpful suggestions on how to 
behave in another country. 

Local churches will want to let 
their members who go abroad know 
of the church’s concern for them as 
expressed in correspondence and 
prayers. And upon their return, the 
church should welcome a report on 
world relations through the eyes of a 
Christian layman. 

A bit more ambitious is the short, 
informal training conference con- 
ducted each month by the British 
Council of Churches and the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies 
under the title “Overseas Service.” 
Each conference deals with a particu- 
lar country or area and takes up such 
subjects as the following: social and 
race relations on the job and in the 
home, trade and industry, government 
and health, the impact of western 
Christian civilization on the countries 
studied. Conference leaders, drawn 
from business, the professions, and the 
churches, have usually had firsthand 
experience in the territory in which 
trainees are interested. A special ef- 
fort is made to invite nationals from 


the country being studied to come and 
give their point of view. 

So far, nothing of this type has 
been undertaken by U. S. Churches, 
although considerable discussion has 
taken place in the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council. 

“Whatever may be done in the way 
of setting up long-range or short- 
term training for young Christians 
going abroad, should be under the 
auspices of a university of recognized 
standing,” states E. Bruce Copland, 
associate in the Division of Foreign 
Missions. 

Until some organized training can 
be started by the National Council of 
Churches or one of the denomina- 
tions, it is largely up to the layman 
himself—through reading and study— 
to see that his Christian knowledge 
and his understanding of the area to 
which he is going is as broad as pos- 
sible. And above all, he will want to 
make sure that his Christian faith is 
so adventurous and contagious that it 
colors all that he does and says. 

“We are ambassadors of Christ, God 
making His appeal through us.” END 





The Footpath to Peace 


To be glad of life because it gives you the chance to love and to 
work and to play and to look up at the stars; 

To be satisfied with your possessions but not contented with your- 
self until you have made the best of them; 

To despise nothing in the world except falsehood and meanness; 


To fear nothing except cowardice; 


To be governed by } your admirations rather than by your disgusts; 
To covet nothing that is your neighbor’s except his kindness of 


heart and gentleness of manner; 


To think seldom of your enemies, often of your friends, and every 


day of Christ; 


To spend as much time as you can with body and with spirit in 


God’s out of doors; 


These are the little guideposts on the footpath to peace. 


—THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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Through this Project Our Women 
Have Provided Scholarships for 


Sixteen Foreign Students 


The Friendship Circle 


By RUTH KNOX 
Board of Women’s Work 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FAD OF BY-GONE DAYS is the 
A siriendship bracelet.” Some will 

remember; others may ask what 
it was. Dainty links, initialed and 
given by friends were joined together 
to form a bracelet. It was a tangible 
evidence of the bonds of friendship 
and was worn with delight and pride. 
When more than enough to make one 
bracelet were received, then another 
was started. It was surprising how 
many friends one could count on a 
bracelet! Today the Women of the 
Church, Prebyterian Church in the 
United States, have a lovely counter- 
part of that bracelet! 

In 1936 the Women of the Church 
conceived the idea of helping students 
of other lands and races. This help 
was to be offered to further the Chris- 
tian education of worthy students and 
thus enable them to become full-time 
Christian workers among their own 
people. 

When a name was considered for 
this project, “The Friendship Circle” 
was decided upon and for twenty 
years this name has meant something 
very special to Presbyterian women. 
One dollar a year was established as 
the membership fee and our women 
began enrolling and have continued 
to do so through the years. It is an 
individual matter and open to any one 
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who wants to have a part. Through 
the years sixteen students have been 
helped and the value of such friend- 
ship could never be estimated. 

The students are selected by the 
Board of Women’s Work and the 
Women’s Advisory Council and if se- 
lected from one of our mission fields, 
our Board of World Missions ap- 
proves, and also the mission from 
which the student comes. 

During these twenty years fourteen 
young women and two young men 
have become “links” in our friend- 
ship circle. Interestingly enough, our 
near neighbor, Mexico, has furnished 
the two young men—Humberto 
Garza Marroquin and Carlos Buck. 
Senor Marroquin studied at Texas- 
Mexican Industrial Institute at Kings- 
ville, Texas, and Senor Buck at Austin 
College in preparation for the minis- 
try. The young women have come 
from Brazil, China, Japan, Korea, 
Mexico, and France. 


HE FIRST STUDENT SELECTED was 
Miss Tamiko Okamura (1936- 
1941). “Tami,” as she was affection- 
ately called, studied at Agnes Scott 
College and later at Biblical Seminary 
in New York City. She will be re- 
membered, not only for her lovely 
Christian personality but also for her 
beautiful voice. She is now serving 
through teaching in Japan. 
Our 1954-1956 student—Miss Set- 


suko Inoue—came to us from Kinjo 
College, Japan, where she had taught 
English. She is an adorable, lovable, 
winsome girl looking much like a 
Japanese doll when she wears her ki- 
mona on special occasions. She was a 
great favorite among the students and 
faculty at Assembly’s Training School. 
Some of the students from other lands 
quickly pick up American slang but 
it has come slowly to Setsuko and 
she has not adopted all the American 
ways. The husband of a very close 
friend of Setsuko’s asked her to ride 
home from the Seminary one night. 
She declined and afterwards the friend 
said, “Setsuko, why didn’t you ride 
with Gene?” Setsuko replied most 
sincerely, “Oh, but there was no 
chaperone.” However, Setsuko has 
made much progress. She has learned 
to enjoy the friendship and informal 
times which boys and girls enjoy in 
America. On June 2, Setsuko became 
the bride of Ching An Yang, a Prince- 
ton student from Formosa. After 
Ching completes his training they will 
return to the Orient where he will 
teach in the International Christian 
College. Wherever Setsuko goes, she 
will be giving a testimony to her 
Christian faith in a quiet and very 
winsome way. 


N BETWEEN TAMI AND SETSUKO Wwe 

find the other fourteen students. 
How thrilling it would be to be able 
to pass on comments on each one, but 
space is limited and so we give brief 
comments on a few. 

MISS CAROLINE CHEN (1947-1948) 
from Nanking, China. A teacher in 
the Nanking Bible Teacher’s Training 
School, she came to Assembly’s Train- 
ing School for.a year. Of Caroline an 
ATS friend wrote: “As we remember 
Caroline Chen, we think of a very 
gentle, thoughtful young woman who 
seriously accepted the stewardship of 
God’s gifts to her. At breakfast one 
morning she stopped eating very sud- 
denly, looked at all of us and said: 
‘You know, we are eating the best 
food in the world—an orange, an egg, 
a glass of milk—and so few people 
have these.’ I asked her what she 
would have if she were at home in 
China. She replied that she would 
have a bowl of rice, perhaps with a 
little pickle or a bit of fish mixed in 
to flavor it. From then on our break- 
fast became a sacramental meal.” 

JACQUELINE MURIS (1948-1949) an 
attractive, vivacious young woman 
from Cannes, France, served as as- 
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sistant to a Baptist chaplain in World 
War II and thus became interested in 
coming to America to specialize in 
religious education. Interested in 
China, she prepared herself for that 
field but was persuaded to go to Africa 
where her knowledge of the French 
language would be so useful. Jackie 
is rendering a splendid service as a 
teacher in the Congo. 

EDLA OLIVEIRA (1946-1948) from Re- 
cife, Brazil, is another student who is 
proving the priceless value of “The 
Friendship Circle.” A war worker at 
the U. S. Army Base in Recife gave 
her the opportunity to “hitch” a ride 
to the States in time to enroll for the 
opening of ATS. Attired in green 
slacks and quite fearful of the recep- 
tion she might receive she bravely 
“arrived,” and she has proved her 
worth many times. Edla is now teach- 
ing in Agnes Erskine College in 
Recife. 

MISS ALTHEA EDMISTON (1953-1955), 
student at Fisk University is the 
granddaughter of one of our great 
Negro missionaries for whom she was 
named. Under our Board of World 
Missions, Althea will go to Africa 
to serve when she completes her 
training. 

IRECE WANDERLEY (1953-1955 
daughter of a lay evangelist who later 
became a professor in the “15 de 
Novembro” College, is a petite, at- 
tractive young woman who might 
cause you to forget that she possesses 
a very keen mind and breadth and 
depth of purpose. She can be, and 
often was, the “clown of the group” 
at Assembly’s Training School. Her 
wit and ability to tell a good story 
made her a welcome member of any 
group. During her first weeks at ATS 
a fire drill was held in the middle of 
the night. Friends had neglected to 
explain to her that this might happen, 
so she entertained the Speech Class 
with an account of what went through 
her mind when she was so suddenly 
awakened and evicted from the build- 
ing: “First, I was sure that it was the 
end of the world, and then I decided 
that I had come to a place where it 
was the practice to wake us up for 
prayers in the middle of the night as 
is the custom with some of the nuns 
in Brazil, so I made up my mind that 
I would not pray at this hour.” Those 
who know Irece understand this well, 
for it seems that she had a bit of 
trouble in waking up in the mornings 
and often ate breakfast rather sleepily. 
One morning irritated by the constant 


For These We Would 


For These Let Us Pray: 


ray 


“Delight yourself in God, Yes, find your joy in Him at all 
times. Have a reputation for gentleness and never forget the 
nearness of your Lord.” 
“Don’t worry over anything whatever; tell God every detail of 
your need in earnest and thankful prayer.” 


BP THE AWAKENING of Christian people to the conditions: needs and op- 

portunities about us in our own communities and around the world. 
“One of the biggest hindrances to the Gospel is the static quality 
of many Christians in the Church and the indifference shown to its 
work and to the condition of our brothers in Christ around the 


world.” 


CHRISTIAN CONVICTION and courageous action on the part of all the 


members of our Church. 


“Some people are allowing the disturbance over the segregation 
controversy to blind their eyes to the missionary responsibility 
which we have; compassion and concern must prevail over all 


racial bitterness.” 


BA NEW DEDICATION to Christ which will lead to faithfulness to His 


Church and to our daily witness. 


“One out of twelve persons in our Church attends church.” 
CHRISTIAN HOMES to be strengthened, parents to become aware of their 
responsibilities. Rally Day to arouse the whole Church to new endeavor. 

“One-half of the children are outside of Sunday school. The church 

school working with all children from all families of the community 

is the best means of combating juvenile delinquency.” 
THE RESPONSIBILITY of educators and professors, teachers, and counsel- 
ors of youth, and the youths themselves to be guided aright. 

“There is a growing number of college age young people. The next 

sixteen years, it is estimated, we may expect an increase of 5' 

million in the number of young people of college age in our country.’ 
BA SENSE OF OUR ONENESS in Christ with all Christians around the world 
—the realization of a family relationship. 

“The most acute of our needs is for global-minded concerned Chris- 

tians who ‘think the world thought, do the world deed and pray 
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the world prayer. 


The mind of Christ that will think thoughts after Him, love of Christ 

in us to respond to human need, and will to do His will that mind and 

heart may express themselves in deeds that are acceptable to Him. 
“There are enough Christian people today to transform the world 
in our day if only their thoughts were always on Christ’s side.” 





she remarked in her own 


“Hush, I’m _ having 


chatter, 
inimitable way: 
my devotions.” 

Irece returned to Brazil in the fall 
of 1955 and is using her training in 
many ways for the benefit of her 
Church and our mission work. She 
has an unusual combination of char- 
acteristics for her work and has con- 
secrated her ability to Christ and His 
Church. 

And so—borne high on the wings 
of prayer, love, and interest of Pres- 





byterian women, these charming and 
capable young people, representing 
all races and many countries, go forth 
to witness and influence others that 
the Friendship Circle may be an ever- 
widening evidence of our Lord Christ 
Jesus. END 


Note: An attractive mimeographed 
folder containing brief description of 
each friendship student is available 
from the Board of Women’s Work, 


price 5¢. 
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Final of Three Parts 


1 What should the smaller 
churches do to marshal all avail- 
able resources in securing perma- 
nent pastors? 


stitt: “Unite in ‘larger parishes’ and 
practice tithing and visitation evan- 
gelism.” 

RICHARDS: “The smaller churches 
should be concerned increasingly for 
the missionary opportunities about 
them, and ought to seek pastors upon 
the basis of that need rather than with 
a view to simply maintaining the 
status quo. There are probably few 
churches which could not find oppor- 
tunity for some form of outreach to 
bring in needy people, or for the es- 
tablishment of outpost work within a 
radius of from five to ten miles if 
they were anxious to do so. Such op- 
portunities would present more of a 
challenge to young ministers than a 
mere continuance of the work which 
is being done.” 

CALDWELL: “I’m not sure that ‘perma- 
nency’ of pastorates is the desired ob- 
jective. The present turnover may be 
too great, but that may be the effect 
as much as the cause of problems in 
those churches.” 
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This Shortage 
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B® What Should the Smaller Churches Do to Marshal All Available Re- 
sources in Securing Permanent Pastors? 


®& Answers to this question are herewith provided by four seminary presi- 
dents, six executive secretaries, one pastor, and two officers of other de- 


nominations. 


They are David L. Stitt, J. McDowell Richards, Frank H. Caldwell, and 
James A. Jones; R. D. Bedinger, Franklin C. Talmage, Paul M. Watson, 
Athol D. Cloud, Arthur M. Martin, and Cecil H. Lang; Harold M. Parker; 
Findley B. Edge of the Southern Baptist Church, and Howard L. Hamilton 


of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


JONEs: “It seems to me the answer is 
to be found in the type of ministerial 
leadership that is provided, rather 
than in the quality of the church it- 
self. If the minister can move into a 
community and lift the sights of his 
people, he gives ground upon which 
his successor can build to even better 
heights.” 
BEDINGER: “First, the smaller churches 
should become keenly aware of their 
need for securing permament pastors. 
Of course, they should pray about 
the matter. Then they should con- 
vince every member of the church of 
his responsibility to start tithing 
through the church. I have told every 
church I supplied, both self-support- 
ing and dependent, that if every mem- 
ber would tithe through his church 
they would have few, if any, financial 
difficulties. Whenever a church has 
taken seriously such a decision, it has 
resulted in a wonderful response. 
“To me it is very significant that 
on January 1, 1956, five churches in 
Birmingham Presbytery went to self- 
support. The brethren in the presby- 
tery expected three of them to do so, 
but they were amazed at the other 
two. I take very little credit for this, 


but I had passed the word on to them, 
believing that they were capable of 
self-support if they made the effort. 
I think that the smaller churches 
should invite the superintendent of 
Home Missions or the executive sec- 
retary to conduct conferences with 
them on stewardship and the matter 
of self-support.” 

TALMADGE: “The smaller churches 
should be as quick to restudy their 
total program as their members are 
to use tractors or combines or elec- 
tric pumps or install Deepfreeze or 
washing machines. They should see 
that their gifts to the church advance 
as much as the price of eggs or wheat, 
or tobacco. Churches must forget the 
way their grandfathers developed 
their religious life, and determine how 
in their own day religious life can be 
developed for self and family. Schools 
have consolidated. Could churches?” 

watson: “In the smaller churches I 
find an unwillingness to put on an 
Every Member Canvass or any other 
person-to-person visitation. Perhaps 
this is because they know each other 
so well, and do not think it is neces- 
sary to make such efforts. Conse- 
quently, the people are not giving as 























much as they are able, because they 
have always supported the work on a 
small scale. Should an emergency 
arise they will give as much as is nec- 
essary. Through the Larger Parish 
Plan these churches will be part of 
something bigger than themselves and 
will be challenged in a way which 
they cannot be as separate units.” 
cLoup: “A small church’s faithful 
struggle to keep up its program and 
even enlarge it during the time it is 
without a minister will do more than 
anything else to convince a prospec- 
tive pastor that theirs is a real Presby- 
terlan opportunity and that he will 
have the necessary nucleus or team to 
work with when he accepts that pas- 
torate. On securing a pastor, they 
should follow him in a thorough study 
of today’s changing conditions—what 
the needs and opportunities are which 
confront their church—and then plan 
and support the kind of local program 
that will bring the timeless purposes 
of God to bear redeemingly and cre- 
atively upon those timely needs. Seek 
an adequate local program.” 

PARKER: “1, Make a complete study of 
the entire statistical report of the 
church and Sunday school for the 
last 25 years to see what has brought 
them to their present state. 

“2. Set up a five-member commis- 
sion to visit churches of similar size 
in presbytery or synod that seem to 
be accomplishing something. Let this 
commission have at least one woman 
and a good, intelligent young person 
on it. This commission would be es- 
tablished by authority of presbytery 
and would report to the presbytery 
through the Commission on the Min- 
ister and His Work with the entire 
session and diaconate present. 

“3. Let presbytery direct to the 
session certain avenues of approach in 
evangelism, stewardship, education, 
property, and administration. 

“4. Insist that the elders visit among 
the members to ascertain whether 
the congregation desires to secure pas- 
toral leadership. 

“5. Before calling a minister, let 
the church go through a self-con- 
ducted clinic to see what its assets 
are, and then what its needs consist of. 
When it does call a man, it will be 
able to give a completely honest ap- 
praisal. 

“6. For at least one year after a 
minister has been established in the 
field, let some committee or nearby 
minister oversee both the work of the 





MINISTER VOWS NOT 
‘FLEE’ TO SUBURBS 


LOS ANGELES—It is time 
Protestant churches halted 
their flight “to the green pas- 
tures of Suburbia,” rolled 
up their sleeves and fought 
out the problem of the inner 
city church, according to Dr. 
J. Lester Harnish. 

Dr. Harnish, pastor of the 
downtown Baptist Temple, 
announced to his congrega- 
tion that the church would 

t “flee to the plush and 
prosperous outlying areas,” 
but keep up the good fight 
from Los Angeles’ Pershing 
Square. 

“The Catholics are not 
running away,” he said. 
“Their basic policy is to 
stay as long as there are 
people to go to Mass or 
children to go to school. I 
think we should stay, too.” 

His church, with 2,000 
members, is one of the larg- 
est metropolitan Baptist 
churches of the area but its 
membership has been slowly 
declining in recent years. 











minister and the response of the con- 
gregation. I definitely recommend this 
for a home mission church. 
“Frankly, the possibilities of a sec- 
ond session of the Sunday school, a 
weekday kindergarten, visitation 
evangelism, young adult clubs, wom- 
en’s work, men’s work, trained offi- 
cers, leadership education, and others 
are such a challenge that if a small 
church would sit down and really 
analyze the possibilities with a view 
that some of these will work, I think 
most of the smaller churches would 
go forward.” 
EDGE: “It seems to me that smaller 
churches should band together in a 
‘field’ of churches and thus be able to 
secure the services of a permanent, 
resident minister. Our experience in 
this regard has led us to believe that 
this plan is superior to the plan of 
consolidation.” 
HAMILTON: “The smaller churches 
must marshal all their available re- 
sources to provide adequate salary, 
equipment, and facilities in which to 


work. This generally means that per 
capita giving in small churches must 
remain at a higher level than in some 
of the larger churches.” 


2 Realizing that men are not 
called into the ministry for the 
monetary return but at the same 
time they must meet the financial 
necessities of families, do you 
think small churches take a real- 
istic view of the matter of remun- 
eration to ministers? 


RICHARDS: “In most instances the 
smaller churches today are doing 
about as much as can be asked of 
them. Indeed, I am constantly amazed 
at the generous salaries offered by 
some comparatively small congrega- 
tions. Although the salaries may not 
be large, it is ordinarily true that liv- 
ing costs are also lower in these com- 
munities, and I do not think that too 
much sacrifice is involved for our 
ministers from a financial viewpoint 
in serving those fields.” 

jones: “The action of most presby- 
teries seems to be something of an 
answer to the question. I believe that 
minimum salary standards have been 
set. I know from observation that 
these minimums are being raised. If a 
man is provided with $4,000 and a 
manse, together with Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund, it seems to me that we 
have about taken the monetary ques- 
tion out of pertinent concern. 

“To be sure, a man with a family 
will have a hard time on $4,000. But 
$4,000 is a lot of money to a lot of 
Presbyterians. It seems to me mani- 
fest, as well, that a pastorate in a rela- 
tively small community does not put 
upon a minister quite so sizable a 
drain in expenses, except in the mat- 
ter of operating an automobile.” 
BEDINGER: “Generally speaking, I 
think the small churches do not take a 
reasonable viewpoint in this matter. 
Too many of them, alas, are so set 
in their ways that they are lazily con- 
tent to run along in the same old rut. 
Again and again church officers have 
said to me, ‘We have never paid more 
than this.’ On the other hand, I have 
experienced some very fine responses, 
after conferences revealed to the peo- 
ple the needs of their pastors.” 
TALMADGE: “The farmer and the rural 
mind develops in the area of bargain- 
ing. He sells up and down the street 
where he can get the most. He buys 
up and down the street where he must 
pay the least. He wants to get his 

(Turn page) 
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Smaller Churches need not stick to 


the methods grandfather used! 


preacher that way. He is not con- 
scious that from the standpoint of the 
preacher, it is a seller’s market. In 
reality, he must buy his preacher as 
he buys his automobile—at the price 
the market will bring.” 

watson: “No, because so many of the 
members of the smaller churches are 
making small salaries or none at all.” 
MARTIN: “To me, this question should 
be answered for all churches. Too 
many are concerned about how little 
they can get by with, rather than how 
much they can provide for the pas- 
tor’s support. Naturally, poorer peo- 
ple will find it harder to see the nec- 
essity for a larger support for the 
pastor. This is where extension com- 
mittees and secretaries come in... to 
tell them, and possibly supplement 
them.” 

LANG: “I think they often do the very 
best they can. However, we have for 
too many years had the habit of sub- 
sidizing smaller churches in order for 
them to exist. If they were brought 
face to face with the actual needs 
which a minister faces, and the actual 
cost of church operation, I believe 
there would be hope for improve- 
ment. The plan which some of our 
home mission committees are follow- 
ing now is to ask an aid-receiving 
church to make up its total budget in- 
cluding pastor’s salary, then deduct 
from the total the amount of home 
mission aid received. This helps exalt 
the matter of ministerial remunera- 
tion in the eyes of these small churches 
and should improve the situation.” 
PARKER: “For any church to call a 
minister under the minimum set by 
presbytery for home mission pastors 
is just a downright sin. And for a 
presbytery to have a minimum so low 
that a family cannot subsist is not only 
a sin—it is a crime. The cost of living 
keeps going up so salaries have to be 
adjusted at least every two years. The 
officers should periodically review the 
minister’s expenses with him to see if 
his income is meeting his outgo.” 
HAMILTON: “In view of the fact that 
a man ordained as a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church must obtain a 
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college education plus three years of 
seminary training, he has a right to 
expect that he will be considered a 
professional man and receive remun- 
eration and prestige at least equivalent 
to other professions serving the same 
neighborhood. This is essential if 
churches are to meet their obligation 
of seeing to it that a minister is free 
from worldly cares and avocation:. 

END 


For further information on this 
subject, read this year’s home 
mission study book, entitled 
Bright Future—A New Day for 
Town and Country Churches. It 
is written by James M. Carr, 
secretary of the Town and 
Country Church Department of 
our Board of Church Extension. 


FAITH 


(From page 16) 








quate for this purpose than are the 
symbols and myths of religion. In the 
view of the author the symbols of 
religion must be taken “seriously but 
not literally.” For in religious faith, 
men seek to represent a reality that 
transcends experience but are forced 
to do this by images drawn from ex- 
perience. The appeal of the existential 
approach for Hutchison lies in the 
fact that it finds in experience the 
test of these images. “Adequacy to 
the facts of existence as men confront 
those facts in active daily life” is the 
only real test of religious symbols 
and religious faith, as indeed it is of 
all efforts to state the enduring mean- 
ing that man finds in life. 

In such suggestive and appealing 
fashion Hutchison develops the mean- 
ing of Biblical existentialism, discus- 
sing in some detail the view of human 
nature, of faith, revelation and God, 
of history, science, and ethics that 
such a philosophy of religion involves. 
His treatment is a thoughtful one, 
frequently involving knowledge of 
contemporary and historical philo- 
sophy, and .the book is designed as 
a college text (the author before go- 


ing to Columbia taught at Wooster 
College in Ohio and at Williams). 
This is the best summary now avail- 
able, however, of the interpretation 
of religion that Tillich and Niebuhr 
have made so influential, and Hutch- 
ison’s book should prove of real in- 
terest and value to all who would like 
to have a comprehensive and com- 
petent statement of this point of view. 
—ROBERT F. DAVIDSON 
University of Florida 


COMICS 


(From page 29)own or use the one 
mentioned above. From this study 
they might prepare a list of the accept- 
able and nonacceptable books and dis- 
tribute it to all parents in the com- 
munity. If they do this on a large 
enough scale, newsstand dealers and 
merchants would be interested to 
know which of their products are be- 
ing recommended. It might even 
affect their orders for the objection- 
able if the matter were explained. 

Individual parents can do some- 
thing, too, and many are doing some- 
thing. In a family council around the 
dinner table standards can be dis- 
cussed for judging the kind of comic 
books the family will read. When one 
is brought home, let it be shared with 
the whole family. Families might use 
the evaluation list prepared by the 
Cincinnati committee. 

Probably the most important thing 
a family can do is to strive to develop 
a taste for good reading. Taking time 
to read to young children and reading 
together as a family pay rich divi- 
dends. Good books for children on 
almost any subject and at a wide 
price range are available today. For 
example, there are excellent brief his- 
torical novels which make good read- 
ing aloud for all the family. When the 
children are young, whet their appe- 
tites for good books, and when they 
are able to read for themselves, they 
will not want to make comics their 
only resource. 

The comics are here, but children 
don’t have to read them at the rate of 
90 million a month. It’s up to parents, 
teachers, and every friend of children 
to protect them from this menace to 
healthy thinking and wholesome liv- 
ing which is on our very doorsteps. 

END 








From HEARTHSTONE Magazine—June, 1955. 
Copyrighted. Used by permission. 
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Hymn of the Month 


“Lord, Speak to Me, That I May Speak” 


Author: Frances Ridley Havergal, 1872 
Composer: Robert Schumann, 1839 


HEN THE COMMITTEE set about choosing a list 
W: hymns for the Hymn of the Month pro- 

gram, an effort was made to find in hymns an 
expression of the church emphasis for each month. 
This hymn, “Lord, Speak to Me, that I May Speak,” 
is one of the most suitable choices we were able to 
make. It appeared first in a collection of poems by 
the author, Frances Ridley Havergal, under the title, 
“A Worker’s Prayer.” Certainly each Christian 
teacher and church worker will want to appropriate 
it as his own prayer in this month of September as 
we emphasize Christian education and rededicate 


ourselves to the task of speaking “in living echoes of 
[His] tone.” 


Someone has said that the Christian teacher can- 
not give to others what he does not have himself. 
We cannot lead others to Christ until we have met 
Him ourselves. Individual piety, personal devotion 
to our Saviour is thus the starting point for the 
Christian educator. Note this emphasis in the hymn 
as you read the lines prayerfully and carefully. First 
read just the first phrase of each stanza. Note the 
requests for our own individual needs (Lord, speak 
to me; O lead me, Lord; O teach me, Lord; O fill 
me, Lord; O use me, Lord). Then read the re- 
mainder of each stanza. Note that each request is 
not merely a desire for selfish happiness, peace, 
better adjustment to life, or financial prosperity. 
These requests were made so that Miss Havergal 
might become a better Christian teacher, and we 
who read these words may make the same praver. 
Deeper devotion is desired as the equipment for 
more effective service. 


Some years ago Bishop Oldham called upon the 
Church to recover the lost unity between worship 
and work. Perhaps at first glance few of us would 
recognize that such a loss has taken place. A closer 
look will reveal, however, that- many find a “no 
man’s land” between the camps of the Evangelicals 
and the advocates of Christian reform and social ac- 
tivity in our day. There is often a difference of em- 
phasis between the advocates of improved worship 
habits and the proponents of programs of Christian 
nurture. Our author, Frances Havergal, followed in 
a tradition that found no necessary conflict between 
devotion and service. For the Evangelicals of nine- 
teenth century England they were both part of the 
full Christian life. 


Perhaps the most famous group of these Evangeli- 
cals in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
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turies was the Clapham Sect, so termed because their 
activities centered about Clapham, an exclusive resi- 
dential suburb of London. These were rich philan- 
thropists who combined a deep personal devotion to 
Christ with an ardent social concern. In some ways 
they were spiritual descendents of the Wesleys who 
changed the course of English history in the eighteenth 
century. In their group were members of parliament, 
publicists, a governor-general of India, a chairman of 
the East India Company, the chief of the Colonial 
Office, William Wilberforce, and Henry Thornton, 
the banker who in three years gave more than three 
times as much to charity as he spent for all other 
disbursements. Dr. Albert Bailey remarks that these 
men accomplished probably a greater good to more 
millions of people than any other group England 
ever raised. They were ardent students of the Bible, 
men of fervent prayer, and men of social concern 
and activity. They spearheaded the war against slav- 
ery, worked for universal suffrage, better working 
conditions in industry, education for the poor, prison 
reform, and the wide dissemination of Christian 
truth. To them has gone the credit for laying the 
foundations for the notable moral and spiritual vi- 
tality of later Victorian England. 

In this tradition came Frances Havergal the great- 
est of women hymnwriters. The note of personal 
devotion to Christ, love for His Word, and concern 
for the souls of her fellow men runs throughout 
all her voluminous writings. She was a frail woman, 
hampered by poor health most of her short life, but 
her accomplishments were great. She was a linguist 
who became proficient in Hebrew, Greek, French, 
German, and Italian. She was a vocalist, pianist, and 
composer much sought after for concert perform- 
ances. She was a woman of charming personal traits. 
A life of ease and social grace could have been hers 
but her conviction was so profound that she decided 
to sing nothing but sacred song and to devote her 
life to the conquest of the unconverted for Christ. 
She maintained a vast correspondence as a means of 
reaching souls and bringing them to her Saviour. 
She was active in the Sunday school, in the mission- 
ary and aid societies. Her interest in the poor led her 
to participation in the Temperance Movement. Hers 
was the devotion, piety, and activity of the Christian 
Evangelical who combined worship and work. 

One word about the composer of the tune of our 
hymn is in order. CANONBURY is taken from a 
work of Robert Schumann, composer, pianist, and 
great music critic. This year we commemorate the 
centennial of his death, July 29, 1856. 
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IRAQ 





(From page 11) promising sensitivity 
to the claims of God as He is de- 
clared by Jesus, the Lord of Truth.” 


| seems 95 per cent of the 
people of Iraq are Mohammedan. 
Such Christian communities as exist 
in Iraq are chiefly residual groups of 
Christians whose forebears received 
the Gospel in the very earliest days of 
its missionary outreach. These people 
have been persecuted beyond descrip- 
tion through the centuries. There are 
also a few groups of Christians who 
are refugees from other Moslem areas. 
All told, the Christian population is 
less than 125,000, of whom about 34,- 
ooo are Roman Catholics, 30,000 As- 
syrians, 60,000 Syrian, Chaldean and 
Armenians, and only 1,100 Protestants. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
participation in the United Mission 
will begin with appointment of three 
members to serve on the Joint Com- 
mittee for the mission. Initial partici- 
pation in support for the budget (now 
$60,000) for the mission, will be ap- 
proximately $15,000. 

Missionary personnel from _ the 
Southern Church will be sent out as 
soon as volunteers are available. It is 
thought that there will be some to 
whom this ministry to the Moslem 
world will be especially appealing de- 
spite the history of slow progress 
among Mohammedan peoples. This is 
the only mission field of the Southern 
Church in which missionaries may 
work among the Moslems. : 


A PRESENT missionary work is 
evangelistic, educational and agri- 
cultural. There is a proposal before 
the Mission that a large hospital of 
the Reformed Church in America in 
the Southern part of Iraq be turned 
over to the Mission in the event it can 
enlarge its resources in funds and per- 
sonnel. This would add the medical 
area to the missionary effort of the 
United Mission. A fine school for girls 
in the city of Baghdad enrolls about 
250 students. Evangelistic endeavors, 
the Fields Committee states, include 
street preaching, services of worship 
in the homes of Christians, itineration, 
personal visitation, distribution of 
Christian literature, and other meth- 
ods. A Christian agricultural develop- 
ment program promises to play a real 
part in this aspect of the expanding 
life of the country. 

Special point was made in the Fields 
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Committee report to the Board, prior 
to the vote to begin work in Iraq, of a 
1954 “Inspirational Conference on 
Christian Unity” held in Basrah, and 
led by Iraqi nationals. One of the 
consequences of the Conference, to 
which representatives came from the 
whole nation, was the inauguration of 
a program that looks to the establish- 
ment of a regional council of Chris- 
tians, or the creation of an inclusive 
synod to “carry on the program of 
mission and unity.” This is believed to 
indicate the vitality of the Christian 
community in Iraq and the prospects 
of fruitful co-operation between mis- 
sionaries and nationals in enhancing 
the significance of the Christian en- 
terprise within the land. END 








ATS 


(From page 13) to see what is going 
on in the laboratory school, but also 
to hear what is being said by the 
children and their leaders. 

The staff will consist of a full-time 
director, Miss Josephine Newbury, 
who will teach one or more classes of 
students during the year; a full-time 
assistant, Mrs. Alicia Hardin, who will 
be supported on a teaching fellow- 
ship; and limited use of parents and 
students as assistants with the chil- 
dren. Miss Newbury is currently a 
member of the A.T\S. faculty, having 
been selected for this post because of 
her wide and successful experience in 
childhood education. Mrs. Hardin has 
been a student at A.T.S. for the past 
two years, during which time she has 
demonstrated unusual ability as a 
teacher of children. 


IMPORTANT NEEDS 


It is obvious that those who plan a 
laboratory kindergarten school should 
keep uppermost in their minds the im- 
portance of rendering the best pos- 
sible service to little children. It is 
frankly admitted that in such an ac- 
tivity there is the possibility of ex- 
ploiting the child, unless his interests 
are given primary consideration. 

There will be two important ways 
in which the laboratory school will 
serve students and others interested in 
this type of childhood education. 
First, there will be opportunity for 
observation and conference with the 
children’s leaders. Second, a limited 


number of parents and teachers will 
have an opportunity for practice 
teaching. 

The widespread demand for trained 
leaders in the kindergarten field is suf- 
ficently urgent to justify the develop- 
ment of such a program at A.T\S. It is 
believed that the operation of a lab- 
oratory in a community of over three 
hundred young people preparing for 
church vocations has far-reaching sig- 
nificance as a demonstration of effec- 
tive work in childhood development. 
Conferences with teachers in the pub- 
lic kindergarten schools in the metro- 
politan area of Richmond revealed a 
lively interest on their part for oppor- 
tunities to observe a well-planned and 
operated church kindergarten. This 
opens up an added opportunity to 
render a service in childhood educa- 
tion in the public schools of the city. 

If and when ministers and directors 
of Christian education throughout the 
church are confronted with local 
needs for childhood development, the 
laboratory school at A.T.S. will pro- 
vide an opportunity for observation 
and conference in connection with 
any plans that may be contemplated 
in local church situations. It is hoped 
that in the not distant future the ob- 
servation and conference facilities of 
the School may be opened to inter- 
ested persons throughout the Church. 
The large number of tourist houses in 
the community and the dining room 
accommodations of A. T. S. provide 
comfortable living arrangements for 
those who wish to come to the cam- 
pus for a week or ten days for obser- 
vation and conference. END 


Children at Play 


When children leave their playthings 
In the middle of the floor, 
And dive into the play box 
Searching still for something more. . . 
A mother thinks she cannot bear 
To face the awful clutter, 
And so it’s then she’s tempted 
Quick and easy words to mutter; 
But just before the storm begins 
She checks herself with prayer. . . 
And suddenly a mother finds 
Not imps . . . but angels there! 
Happily busy in their play, 
Contented as can be; 
Building with blocks their dream 
castles 
For Mother’s eyes to see. 
—MRS. JOHN WEST SHERMAN 
Enid, Mississippi 
Rendiacd, from The 
Mississippi Sun) 
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From 2,000 to 60,000 population in less 
than 30 years! That’s the story of Odessa, 
sprawled out on the sun-baked rolling plains 
of West Texas. 

In 1930 when Odessa was a sleepy town of 
2,407, a Presbyterian church was but a 
dream in the hearts of a few. Soon, how- 
ever, “wildcatters” discovered oil in the 
Permian Basin, and streams of “black gold” 
darkened the sky at noonday. 

Nine years later Rev. Thomas D. Murphy 
was pastor of a Presbyterian congregation 
numbering 122, and by 1944 the church had 
become self-supporting. Work was com- 
pleted on the first unit of the present build- 
ing in 1950 when the church called Rev. Joe 
M. Brown as minister. 

Today Odessa is a city of 58,000, pte- 
dominantly young people, and membership 
at First Church stands at over 800. This is 
not the end, though. All indications point 
to a population of 100,000 within the next 
decade. 

Preparing for this influx, the church has 
sponsored Normandy Heights Church, and 
is now at the point of organizing two addi- 
tional churches. Under the leadership of 
Rev. Lem Tittsworth, Normandy Heights 
has moved out on a building program of its 
own. 

Aware that the number of children in the 
population is on the upswing, First Church 
hurried to finish its new educational wing 
by the first of this year. It provides 23 addi- 
tional rooms, with the first floor devoted to 
children—the Nursery, Kindergarten, and 
Primary grades—and the upper floors for 
Juniors, Pioneers and Senior departments. A 
kitchen is for the youth of the church. 

Part of the credit for the continuing 
growth of First Church goes to the cove- 
NANT OF THE SEVENTY, which functions each 
Wednesday after prayer service. Backbone 
of the group is the evangelism committees 
of the session and diaconate, plus others in- 
terested in evangelism. Names of new peo- 







CHURCH OF THE MONTH 


“Covenant of the Seventy” 
big factor in the growth of 
First Church at Odessa, Texas 





ple are taken from the welcome service con- 
ducted by the city, and from visitors cards 
filled out at Sunday school and church. 

The first three Wednesday nights in the 
month those who can visit the newcom- 
ers. The fourth Wednesday all members of 
the Covenant of the Seventy turn out for 
assignments, returning to the church after- 
ward for refreshments and reports. Today 
many members can testify that they were 
aroused from their distinterest into active 
membership through these men and women 
who called on them in their homes to pre- 
sent the claims of Christ and his Church. 

As a follow-up, the first Monday evening 
of each month is set aside for a dinner at 
which new members are guests of host fam- 
ilies. 

While worship, evangelism, and assimila- 
tion are all distinctive features of the Odessa 
church, possibly the vital center of its life 
is the Wednesday evening prayer service, 
Mr. Brown feels. 

The organist plays quiet music from 7:15 
to 7:30 as the members assemble in absolute 
silence in the dimly lit sanctuary. A hynan, 
an opening prayer, a Scripture reading and 
brief devotional are but the prelude to a 
season of prayer. Usually the minister or 
one of the elders leads, and names of those 
in need of prayer are quietly given. 

“It is a time of surrender and trust, a time 
of waiting on God,” the pastor explains. 

Never has any effort been made to boost 
attendance, but quietly as God works in the 
lives of those who attend, the words gets 
around and attendance grows. 

Responding to a question on why this 
church has failed to convert the traditional 
Wednesday night prayer meeting to a fam- 
ily night program, as many churches have 
done, Mr. Brown states, “We feel very sure 
that a family night cannot do for this con- 
gregation what this prayer service accom- 
plishes in the lives of our people.” 
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Number of missionaries hits 500 
mark first time in 29 years, lags 
again as retirements hit in force 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(PN)—Appoint- 
ment of fourteen new missionaries 
and re-appointment of two others by 
the Board of World Missions, fort- 
night ago pushed the missionary force 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
beyond the 500 mark for the first 
time in 29 years. However, resigna- 
tions and retirements subsequently 
effective have caused a sizable reduc- 
tion in the total. 

At the close of 1955, there were 

77 regular missionaries and six teach- 
ers of missionaries’ children working 
for the Presbyterian Missions Board. 
To this number have been added 31 
regular missionary appointees and 
three former missionaries who were 
reappointed after some years out of 
the missionary service. This gave a 
total of 511, from which are sub- 
tracted three who have resigned, giv- 
ing a present active total of 508. This 
is the first time since early in 1927 
that the denomination has had more 
than 500 missionaries. 

The Board points out that a large 
number of missionaries will shortly 
complete their years of service and 
their qualifications for Social Security, 
and will retire this fall. Already thir- 
teen retirements and one resignation 
have been accepted, effective during 
the summer. 

New appointments are as follows: 


TO BRAZIL: pr. VERLIN ARNOLD KRA- 
BILL, as an agricultural-educational 
missionary in East Brazil. Dr. Krabill, 
a doctor of veterinary medicine, is 
currently a student at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, and has 
been teaching veterinary pathology in 
the University of Delaware since 
1953. He is a member of the Pitts 
Creek Church, Pocomoke City, Md. 

MISS EDNA BRYAN QUINN, as a teacher 
of missionaries’ children in North 
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Brazil. Miss Quinn, of Washington, 
D. C., is a member of the Blacknall 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Dur- 
ham, N, C. 

REV. AND MRS. ROBERT MURRAY 
MARVIN, as evangelistic missionaries 
in Brazil. Mr, Marvin is the pastor of 
Lake Norfolk Presbyterian Church, 
Henderson, Ark. 


TO MEXICO: REV. AND MRS. ERNEST 
A, JOSEPH SEDDON jr. of San Saba, 
Texas, as educational and evangelistic 
missionaries. Mr. Seddon, a graduate of 
Austin Seminary, is pastor of the San 
Saba First Church. He has a long rec- 
ord of service to the Mexican people 
of Texas, having served Mexican 
churches in Gulf, Bay City, and 
Palacios, Texas, and (See page 47) 


Life membership awarded 


Outstanding service in the church 
school and Women of the Church has 
brought an honorary life membership 
certificate and pin to Mrs. William E. 
Smith of First Church, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Superintendent of the Junior 
High Department for several years, 
Mrs. Smith chaired the training circle 
in the Women of the Church for two 
years, then served as vice-president 
in charge of circles, Her present post 
is chairman of spiritual growth, 


South Carolina pushes 
Miami convention plans 

Synod Publicity Chairman E. W. 
Evans, of Iva, S. C., has named as 
presbytery promotion chairmen, for 
the 1957 Men’s Convention in Miami: 
George H. Estes, Bethel Presbytery; 
W. R. Baldwin, Charleston; Lawrence 
C. Newton, Congaree; Harold Thomp- 
son, Enoree; Irwin McIntosh, Har- 
mony Presbytery; Holmes Simons, 
Piedmont; Roy A. Smith, South Caro- 
lina Presbytery. 


Alabama gets new 
regional director 


RICHMOND, vA.—Rev. Donald O. 
McInnis has been named as the new 
regional director of Christian educa- 
tion for the Synod of Alabama. 

Formerly pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Mt. Holly, N. C., Mr. 
McInnis took up his duties as field 
representative August t. 

Headquarters for the new director 
are at 5624 First Avenue, North in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Innis and his family will live in a 
manse recently purchased by the 
Synod of Alabama. 

A graduate of Presbyterian Junior 
College and Davidson ‘College, Rev. 
Mr. McInnis received the bachelor of 
divinity degree from Columbia The- 
ological Seminary in Decatur, Georgia 


in 1941. 


Charles Gibboney Leaves 
Extension Board to Be 
Pastor at Reid Memorial 





ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Rev. Charles H. 
Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion 
for the Board of Church Extension, 
has accepted the call to become pas- 
tor of Reid Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Augusta. He will assume 
his new duties on September 1. 

The six-hundred-member church is 
the one President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower attend when they are in Au- 
gusta. 

_ Dr. Gibboney goes to the Reid Me- 
(See page 62) 
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John Knox Press launches biggest 
project—commentary for laymen 


A $500,000, ten-year editing and 
printing project to provide the first 
popular Layman’s Bible Commentary 
has been launched by a unanimous 
vote of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

By its approval of a budget of $65,- 
ooo for editing and development costs, 
and selection of Dr. Balmer H. Kelly 
of Richmond, as editor, the Board 
started its John Knox Press on a 
project that may take as much as a 
decade to complete. Printing and 
handling costs alone during the first 
ten years are expected to total almost 
$450,000. 

Dr. Kelly, professor of Biblical 
Theology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and for the past nine years 
editor of Interpretation, internation- 
ally known magazine for theologians, 
has accepted the editorship. He will 
not leave his teaching duties at the 
seminary, but will curtail other 
preaching and teaching work to make 
time for the editing. 

A total of 25 volumes will be issued 
in the new commentary. Six sets of 
four volumes each, dealing with spe- 
cific books of the Bible, and one 
volume of general commentary on 
the whole Bible, will be issued. 

Co-ordinator of the project will be 
Dr. Dwight M. Chalmers, book editor 
of John Knox Press. Dr. Chalmers 
estimates that the first four-volume 
set will be on the market by 19509, 
and a set will be issued each succeed- 
ing year. 

“The purpose of the Layman’s 
Bible Commentary,” Dr. Chalmers 
explains, “is to make available to 
churchmen, Sunday school teachers, 
and Bible students, commentaries 
particularly written for them in non- 
technical language that will set forth 
the best scholarship in the reformed 
tradition. It is our hope that this may 
do for the Christian layman of today 
what Luther’s German Bible did for 
his people.” 

As approved by the Board today, 
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the publishing project will take ap- 
proximately $114,000 during the de- 
velopment and publication of the first 
two sets. The books will be paper- 
back, and will sell for $1.50 each, 
or $5.00 for each set of four, placing 
the commentaries within easy finan- 
cial reach of laymen who cannot 
afford the more expensive and more 
technical commentaries. 

In another action during the Board’s 
sessions, Dr. R. Matthew Lynn of 
Midland, Texas, was re-elected chair- 
man, and Dr. Harmon B. Ramsey of 
Athens, Ga., vice-chairman. Chairmen 
of committees of the Board were 
named as follows: 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Dr. D. P. Mc- 
Geachy, Clearwater, Fla.; HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, Dr. Lawrence I. Stell, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; MEN’s work, Dr. A. R. 
Bird, Jr., Huntington, W. Va.; Fi- 
nance, Mr. Hollister V. Schenck, 
Richmond, Va.; PUBLICATION & SALES, 
Dr. James Appleby, Richmond, Va.; 
and EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Dr. Lynn. 

The Board also took note of an ac- 
tion by the General Assembly of the 
Church in early June, asking that a 
committee be named to work with 
similar committees from the United 
and U.S.A. Presbyterian Churches in 
revising the Book of Common Wor- 
ship. The Board named to the com- 
mittee Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Ap- 
pleby, Dr. Frank H. Caldwell of 
Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Warner L. Hall 
of Charlotte, N. C.; and Dr. Edward 
J. Humphrey of Richmond. 

In a separate action, the Board ap- 
pointed Mrs. J. K. Fancher and Mr. 
Calvin Hayes, both of Atlanta, Ga., 
to the Atlanta Advisory Council of 
the Board, for a term of three years. 

A special resolution of appreciation 
to Mrs. L. C. Majors, who terminated 
her service with the Religious Educa- 
tion Division of the Board in August, 
was voted. Her pioneering work in 
Christian Education during the past 
35 years was noted with deep appre- 
ciation. 





Heads new department 
Camps and conferences 











REV. ROBERT P. DAVIS will become the 
first director of Camping and Con- 
ference Program for the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 

Announcement of his acceptance of 
the post was made by Dr. John L. 
Fairly, secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion for the Board, at its Richmond 
headquarters. 

The new director, now pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, has nineteen years 
of conference experience in two major 
Presbyterian denominations. 

For fourteen years he has served in 
young people’s conferences at Mas- 
sanetta Springs, Virginia, and for 
seven years has been director of the 
Jamestown Young People’s Confer- 
ence for Norfolk Presbytery. 

Ordained in New Castle Presbytery 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
he served as pastor of Makemie Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, and then at Towson 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore be- 
fore accepting the call to his present 
pastorate in 1945. 

A graduate of Davidson College, he 
received the B. D. and Th. M. de- 
grees from Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Richmond. 

Mrs. Davis is the former Lila Ross 
Norfleet of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. They have two daughters, 
Lila Ross and Rebecca Cooper. 
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ATLANTA PRESBYTERY pushes toward the goal of ten new churches with 
dedication of Memorial Drive Church near Stone Mountain. Photo at left shows 
Mr. Ed Hammond, president of the Atlanta Presbyterian Officers Association 
(which donated $14,000 toward Memorial Church) speaking at official opening. 
In white suit, rear, is Dr. Richard Gillespie, pastor. Other picture shows some 
of the church’s new officers at attractive entrance. Photos by Bluford B. Hestir, 
of the General Council, our denomination’s ace publicist. 





@ IN DALLAS, Westminster Presbyterian Church has dedicated this hand- 
some new edifice. The Church was organized in 1892. Rev. Walter A. Bennett 
is pastor. 








Norfolk 


Calvin Presbyterian Church of Nor- 
folk has just moved into its new build- 
ing—quite an accomplishment for a 
congregation less than one year old 
and now numbering 221 members. 

First unit contains the fellowship 
hall, kitchen, and church school class- 
rooms. The sanctuary will be erected 
at a later date. 

The church also has just installed 
three new elders (W. Barton Baldwin, 
Robert T. Cobb, and F. Seaton Wash- 
burn) and six new deacons (Frank H. 
Brossette, Robert G. Drepperd, E. 
Cutler Inge, William P. Jamison, Rich- 
ard J. McRostie, and Albert G. Sent- 
men), 


CHARLOTTE, N. c.—Beginning in Sep- 
tember, Queens College will offer 
three courses in sacred music: The 
Organ in the Church Service, Chris- 
tian Liturgies, and Music Literature 
for Congregation and Choir. Gift of 
a pipe organ for Belk Chapel from the 
Belk associates has made possible the 
course concerned with the organ in 
church services. 


TABLEAUX, as well done as these 
at Rivermont Church in Lynchburg, 
Va., make an excellent attraction for a 
midweek family night. Now that fall 
and winter spell return of the popular 
family institution—the Wednesday 
night family supper and program— 
those in charge might include the liv- 
ing pictures, or tableaux, for some of 
their programs. 

Theme of this production was “The 
Christian Family in Our Country 
Through the Years.” Pictured below 
are, in order: (1) “Reading the 
Word, (2) At Prayer in the Field, 
and (3) Walking to Church at the 
Turn of this Century. The audience 
was told to create in their own minds 
the fourth scene, their family at wor- 
ship. 
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Churches Give $46 Million 
for World Interchurch Aid 


The total of $46 million is the value 
set on interchurch aid gifts for 1955 
according to figures available from 
the Division of Interchurch Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the World 
Council of Churches. 

The report stresses the increase of 
interchurch giving since 1950 when 
the Churches’ contributions in all 
forms of interchurch aid were valued 
at $10 million. 

The World Council is the only 
agency which attempts to total all 
interchurch aid gifts of the Anglican, 
Protestant, and Orthodox churches 
which make up its constituency. 

“The tremendous rise over this 
short five-year period is due,” the re- 
port points out, “largely to the vast 
increase in U. S. surplus foods made 
available for distribution overseas.” 

But, ‘‘the contribution of the 
churches involved is dramatic proof 
of the unalterable development and 
expansion of ecumenical co-opera- 
tion” expressing itself in awareness of 
Christian concern and “recognition 
of undeniable responsibility.” 

Besides the established church pro- 
grams including refugee relief, as- 
sistance was given in the past year for 
such emergencies as floods in India 
and Pakistan, the Vietnam famine, 
earthquakes in Greece and the Philip- 
pines, and damage to the Orthodox 
community in Istanbul at the time 
of the September, 1955, riots. 

“In Germany today every fifth per- 
son is a refugee and 400 a day con- 
tinue to cross over from the East 
Zone,” the report said in discussing 
the needs which the interchurch aid 
gifts are attempting to meet. “To the 
appalling total of nearly a million 
Arab refugees one must add the 20,- 
858 babies born in the tents and rocks 
of the Eastern Mediterranean refugee 
camps. The latest figures from Greece 
indicate that approximately three mil- 
lion people out of the eight million 
population hold ‘certificates of in- 
digence.’” 

The 1955 Service Program of the 
Division of Interchurch Aid and Serv- 
ice to Refugees totalled $750,000 com- 
pared to $723,000 in 1954. This pro- 
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gram includes the work of service to 
refugees, health, ecumenical scholar- 
ships, work camps, fraternal workers, 
field workers, and ecumenical staff 
service. The figure for 1955 shows 
again an increase in the percentage 
of non-American church giving. 
American churches continue to sup- 
ply the majority of the funds for this 
program. 

“To the vast war-created refugee 
problems has been added the pressing 
needs of migration and a necessity for 
rethinking the implications of the 
Gospel to the whole world. It would 
appear that the time has come to 
think in terms of long-range compre- 
hensive responsibility to the total 
material and spiritual needs of the 
world.” 


MISSIONARIES 


(From page 44) has been executive 
secretary of Latin American work 
for the Synod of Texas. 





FAR EAST: RoBERT SIMPSON GOULD of 
Deland, Fla., as educational missionary 
for a three-year term, in a Far Eastern 
field to be decided by the Board of 
World Missions. Mr. Gould is a 1956 
B.C.E. graduate of Georgia Tech. 

MISS SARAH EVELYN JEFFREY of 
Jeanerette, La., as educational mis- 
sionary to Japan. A graduate of Bel- 
haven College, Jackson, Miss., she has 
been teaching in French Camp Acad- 
emy, French Camp, Miss. 

REV. AND MRS. DAVID LEWIS PARKS, 
as evangelistic missionaries to Korea. 
Mr. Parks is now assistant pastor of 
First Church in Jackson, Miss. 

MISS ANNA RUTH PERRY, as educa- 
tional missionary to Japan teaching 
music and English at Kinjo College. 
From Logan, W. Va., she received 
her M.A. degree from Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, in May. 


TO CONGO: MAURICE EDMUND MAR- 
LETTE jR., as teacher of missionaries 
children, for a three-year term. A 
native of Montgomery, Ala., Mr. Mar- 
lette is now child welfare worker for 
the Alabama Department of Pensions 





and Security for Montgomery County, 
and makes his home in Hayneville. 

MISS ANN SHIRLEY ANDERSON, as 
educational missionary in the Congo. 
She is now attending Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
and holds degrees from Agnes Scott 
College, and Assembly’s Training 
School. She served as DCE for Na- 
poleon Avenue Church, New Orleans, 
and First Church, Fayetteville, N. C. 

MISS LUCRETIA W, STEVENSON, aS a 
medical technologist in the Congo. 
She recently completed a year’s work 
at Assembly’s Training School. She is 
a member of Camilla, Ga., Presby- 
terian Church. 

In addition, the Board appointed 
two others who have been in mission- 
ary service before. DR. AND MRS. J. K. 
Levige of Ringgold, Ga., will go as 
medical (dentist) missionaries to Ko- 
rea. About fifteen years ago the Levies 
were forced by poor health to give 
up missionary service. 


Centre 


DANVILLE, KY.—Centre College’s new 
$225,000 Weisiger Music-Arts Build- 
ing has been dedicated. The late Miss 
Emma Weisiger of Danville be- 
queathed $40,000 toward construction 
of the building. Danville and Boyle 
County residents contributed about 
$37,000 (of which about $6,000 came 
from Centre faculty, administration, 
staff, and students). Remaining funds 
are to come from a state-wide Presby- 
terian U. S. (Southern) campaign that 
began in the spring of 1954 with many 
pledges on a three-year basis. 


Southwestern 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Newest men’s resi- 
dence hall at Southwestern will be 
named for the late Edward C. Ellett, 
internationally known for his contri- 
butions to medicine. The Ellett Chair 
of Mathematics will also be established 
and will be held by Dr. Marion Leigh 
MacQueen, senior faculty member. 

Two Southwestern professors, Wal- 
ter Raymond Cooper and Martin W. 
Storn, retired at the close of the aca- 
demic year. And coach Glenn John- 
son, director of athletics since 1951, 
announced his resignation. 

Known as “most popular professor,” 
Dr. Cooper joined the faculty in 1920 
at Clarksville, and Dr.. Storn became 
professor of romance languages dur- 
ing the college’s first year in Mem- 
phis, 1925. Both plan to spend time 
writing and traveling. 
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Re 4 


SKETCH OF CAMP SITE: (A) Future Church Site; (B) Parking (F) Quarters for Cooks; (G) Cottages for Boys; (H) Campus 
Lot for Cars; (C) Chapel; (D) Adm. Building; (E) Dining Hall; Area; (I) Future Development; (J) Girls Cottages; (K) Ball Field. 


Plans Camp 


By a unanimous vote of the Men of 
Savannah Presbytery the building and 
development of a presbytery camp at 
Hilton Head, Ga., has been assured. 
This will be the first conference 
ground of Savannah Presbytery. 

At a meeting of Savannah Presby- 
tery over a year ago, the Camp Fi- 
nance committee was authorized to 
borrow $7,500 from the bank to com- 
plete the first phase of the camp. 
When the presbytery met in Hines- 
ville earlier this year, it reaffirmed this 
authority and 26 men have indicated 
that they would endorse the bank note 
with the understanding that individual 
liability would not exceed $500. 





The camp will be located on twenty VIRGINIA YOUTH COUNCIL pictured at Massanetta. New officers with 
wooded acres given last year to the adult leaders: Mrs. George Jackson, Agnes Marks, Malinda Murray, Mary K. 
presbytery by the Hilton Head Com- Williams, Margaret Weakley, Zaida Brown, Barbara King and Nellie Polk : 
pany, of which Gen. J. B. Fraser is Dorsey. Second row: Dr. W. B. Sullivan, Gordon Straw, Alice Sterling, Richard } 
president. The site is 125 yards from Moore, Dudley Raine, Moderator; Elizabeth Reed, Donald Smith, Joanne 
the Atlantic beach. Womeldorf, Ernie Baxa, Rev. Robert C. Vaughan. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


AS A MERCHANT I have need to keep up with the swing in buying 
habits, fads, fashions, and staples. A fad is here today and often gone 
tomorrow. Only a few actually make anything out of a fad. The fashions 
last a little longer, usually have planning behind them, but often come 
and go with the seasons. The staples are the backbone. Sometimes they 
are fashions that have proven worthy, but always they serve known 
needs of man. 

Recently the word “fashion” has been coupled with the word “re- 
ligion,” and the resulting thought is disturbing, to say the least. You 
know how a thought can kick around in the back of your head and 
gradually gather ideas. If you have read down to here I believe that I 
have planted a thought for you to work on. It needs it. Don’t leave 
this one “up to the Church fathers.” It’s your baby, and it definitely 
affects you more than the next fellow. 

The question to ask yourself seems to be, ‘Is my religion just a 
fashion with me? Does it wax and wane with the weather? With the 
seasons? With honors and recognition or positions and chores or maybe 
with economics?” 

Statistics now seem to point to the fact that “in the good old days” 
only 7 per cent to 19 per cent of us were identified with the Church 
and today over 60 per cent are church members and yet: 

Workers for the Lord are still scarce 
Child delinquency still reflects homes without Christ 
“Me and Mine” are still the most popular daily tunes 

You and I should take inventory. We are part of that 60 per cent. 
Surely our relation to the Church of the Living God is not a fad. We 
are getting something—fellowship, social standing, business contacts, etc., 
etc. Is it a fashion then, coming and going according to conflicts with 
our worldly interests? 

Let us pray constantly that it becomes staple, serving, consistent, and 
above all, acceptable in the sight of our Lord Jesus Christ. Guide, 
guard and govern us, O Lord, that our religion may become an earnest 


part of our daily lives. In Thy precious name we pray. Amen. 


—JOHN J. DEIFELL 





SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
Men elect officers 


Present at the annual summer con- 
ference of the Presbyterian Men of 
Arkansas were 187 men who elected 
the following to take office January 
I, 1957: president, GEORGE PRICE, Mor- 
rilton; vice-president, STERLING 8. LACY, 
Magnolia; secretary-treasurer, EARNEST 
DOOLEY, Wynne, Arkansas. c. E. 
“MICKEY” MCSWAIN, JR. and CHARLES 
HARPER, both of Little Rock, will di- 
rect the 1957 conference. 


DR. WILLIAM B. OGLESBY JR., profes- 
sor of pastoral counseling at Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., gave three inspiring talks cen- 
tered around the theme: “Man’s 
Place in the Household of God.” 


Plans for the Assembly Men’s Con- 
vention to be held in Miami, Fla., in 
October, 1957, were announced. 
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Kings Mountain hears 
appeal from Gilmore 


A challenging appeal from Mayor 
Voit Gilmore, general chairman of 
the Presbyterian Consolidated College 
Campaign, highlighted the May meet- 
ing of Kings Mountain Presbytery 
held at First Church, Belmont, N. C. 
Other speakers in behalf of the cam- 
paign were Gilbert Bush and R. Dave 
Hall, chairman of the drive in pres- 
bytery. 

Kings Mountain has been asked to 
raise $265,000 as its “fair share” of the 
needed $3% million for Christian 
higher education. And churches have 
thus far accepted quotas totaling $214,- 
ooo. Four churches have already met 
their quotas, it was reported. They 
are Linwood, Spindale, Shiloh, and 
Belmont First, 

Rev. C. D. Patterson of the Cramer- 
ton Church was elected moderator. 






Farmington, Mo., layman 
lauded by chaplain 


The outstanding work of a Presby- 
terian layman serving in the armed 
forces has been commended by his 
chaplain in a letter to survey. He is 
Pfc. Harry L. Denman, chaplain’s as- 
sistant with United States Army 
Troops in Korea. 

Pfc. Denman spoke to a congrega- 
tion of United Nations personnel in 
observance of World Day of Prayer 
and also addressed a congregation of 
United States, Canadian, and Korean 
personnel on Laymen’s Sunday. 

Chaplain Orlando V. Hayne writes 
of Pfc. Denman: “He is a member of 
the Presbyterian Church of Farming- 
ton, Mo., and was active with the Men 
of the Church and as a Sunday school 
teacher before his induction. Much of 
his work here in Korea has been as a 
liaison between the Corps Chaplain 
Section and the many missionaries lo- 
cated in the Seoul area.” 


Paris Men hear Patterson 


Dr. S. J. Patterson, secretary of the 
Division of Men’s Work, described 
his trip to Congo and Brazil at the 
spring rally of Men of the Church, 
Paris Presbytery, held at Camp Gil- 
mont, Texas. 

The presbytery has scheduled a 
Ministers and Laymen’s Convocation 
in the fall with Dr. William M. Elliott 
of Highland Park Church, Dallas, as 
speaker. President of the Men’s Coun- 
cil is Charles E. Rees of Kilgore. 


Union Seminary 


RICHMOND, vA.—Rev. David R. Holt 
became assistant to the president of 
Union Theological Seminary on July 
1. He succeeds Rev. Henry McKennie 
Goodpasture who resigned to do grad- 
uate study in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
preparation for world mission service. 

Holt, a native of Nashville, Tenn., 
grew up in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
his father, Rev. Albert C, Holt, was 
pastor of First Church. He recently 
received the degree of Master of The- 
ology from Union for his thesis on 
“Stewardship and the Professional 
Fund Raiser.” 
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DR. JAMES Y. CAUSEY of the David- 
son College faculty is in Spain, where 
he will study Spanish literature at 
the University of Madrid during the 
next six months. 

He is on sabbatical leave from his 
position of professor of Spanish lan- 
gugge at Davidson, and is studying 
under a fellowship made possible by 
the Division of Higher Education of 
the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

-DR. WILLIAM McCORKLE, sec- 
retary of the Division of Evangelism, 
and GEORGE BURNHAM, noted 
newspaper correspondent of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., were the speakers for 
the eighth annual Holston Presby- 
tery’s Men of the Church conference 
held in Banner Elk, N. C. An inter- 
pretation of the camp and conference 
program was presented by a panel 
consisting of REV. RAGLAND 
FLETCHER, REV. WILLIAM 
SCHOTANUS, ALLEN DRYDEN, 
DR. T. A. FREEMAN, and BRAD- 
LEY WARD. The men also visited 
Grandfather Home and made a tour 
of the proposed site of the Holston 
Presbytery’s conference grounds. 

REV. FRANK M. SCARLETT, JR. 
has accepted a call to the Fort V alley " 
Georgia, Presbyterian Church. He has 
been serving the Hyde Park Presby- 
terian Church in Tampa, Florida. 

DR. SAMUEL W. NEWELL, JR., 
minister of the Davidson Presbyterian 
Church, is serving as ministerial chair- 
man of District [IV in Concord Pres- 
bytery in the Presbyterian campaign 
for $3,500,000 for the cause of Chris- 
tian higher education. 

DR. GEORGE RILEY EDWARDS 
has accepted appointment as Instruc- 
tor in Bible at Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary, effective in January, 1957. 
He is a graduate of Southwestern 
College and Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary. He received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from Duke University and has 
been serving as pastor of the Blacknall 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Durham, N. C. 

DR. CHARLES R. EBERHARDT 
has resigned as Professor of Bible at 
Davidson College to become associate 
executive secretary of the Maryland 
Bible Society. A graduate of ‘New 
York University, he earned the STB 
and STM degrees from Biblical Semi- 
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Names in the News 


nary in New York and the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Drew University. He has 
studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and the University 
of Basel, Switzerland. 

MRS. MYRTLE COBB, active mem- 
ber of Second Church of Memphis, 
has been elected headmistress of 
Lausanne School for Girls in that 
city. For the past sixteen years asso- 
ciate professor of education at Mem- 
phis State College she was formerly 
on the faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Northwestern University, 
and Moun Mercy College in Pitts- 
burgh. She has served as faculty ad- 
viser for the Association of Child- 
hood Education. 

MISS STELLA WILSON, junior at 
Southwestern at Memphis, was elected 
Miss Tennessee for the Miss Universe 
contest in Long Beach, California. A 
native of Covington, Tenn., she at- 
tends Evergreen Presbyterian Church 
in Memphis while at Southwestern. 


LOUISIANA 
Youth Council elects 


Elected to serve on the Presbyter- 
ian Synod of Louisiana Youth Council 
were: MISS EMMA LEAH YOUNG, 
treasurer, WILLIAM BURGE, presi- 
dent; both of New Orleans. WIL- 
LIAM BRADFORD, moderator, 
Shreveport, WARREN WILLIAM- 
SON, vice-moderator, Baton Rouge; 
FLORENCE BEATTY, stated clerk, 
Abbeville; ANNETTE VAN 
PEENE, historian, Minden. 


World Council News 


Special study on Christian respon- 
sibility in areas of rapid social change 
is being undertaken by the World 
Council of Churches with aid of a 
grant of $100,000 by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. “Great interest has been 
aroused because of the opportunity 
the study affords to the churches to 
examine their place in situations of 
tremendous social upheaval,” says 
Rev. Paul Abrecht, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Church 
and Society. Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are areas where the study is 
already under way. Churches in west- 
ern countries have also been asked to 
undertake work on the study. 

DR. TOHN PATRICK DAUGH- 
TREY has joined the faculty of Pres- 








byterian Junior College as Director 
of Student Personnel and head of the 
Department of Psychology. A native 
of Norfolk, Virginia, he holds de- 
grees from the University of Virginia 
and the University of North Caro- 
lina. He received his doctorate in 
education from the University of 
Florida. He has served on the faculties 
of Mars Hill College, Mercer Uni- 
versity, and Truett-McConnell Junior 
College. 


Honorary degrees given 


Honorary doctorates have been con- 
ferred on the following outstanding 
Presbyterians: 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS—Rev. 
Wave Hunter McFadden, pastor of 
First Church, Monroe, La., Doctor of 
Divinity; Dr. Warner L. Hall, pastor 
of Covenant Church, Charlotte, N. C., 
Doctor of Divinity; Mrs. William An- 
drew Dale, Columbia, att Doctor 
of Humanities. 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE, Batesville—Frank 
Lyon, Little Rock businessman, Doc- 
tor of Laws; Ellis G. Mosley, professor 
of religion at Arkansas College, Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 


CENTRE COLLEGE conferred honorary 
degrees on five persons, including a 
Centre College graduate. The doctor 
of divinity degree was conferred upon 
REV. MALCOLM C. MCIVER, JR., a Cen- 
tre College graduate now director of 
the department of Campus Christian 
Life of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and REV. ARTHUR B. GROSS, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Green- 
ville, Ky. Professor WALTER G. WHIT- 
MAN, head of the department of 
Chemical Engineering at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
DR. DANIEL C. ELKINS, retired surgeon 
of Lancaster, Ky., received the doc- 
tor of science degree. ROBERT 6G. 
HANEY, superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Home at Anchorage, Ky., re- 
ceived a doctor of humane letters de- 
gree. 


REMEMBER—your vote won’t regis- 
ter in the November 6 election if you 
are not a registered voter. So “get 
your name in the book” of registered 
voters! 


Presbyterian SURVEY 























Chureh Extension at Work 








Missionary 
Support 


(Personnel whose work is financed 
jointly by the Board of Church Ex- 
tension and the local presbytery.) 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Presbytery of Durant 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo, Okla. 
Austin, Rev. J. Ei ‘urant, Okla. 
Cook, Rev. W. Antlers, Okla. 
Yeargen, Rev. Me C., Sulphur, Okla. 


Presbytery of Indian 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo, Okla. 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell, Okla. 
Colbert, Rev. Watson, Fillmore, Okla. 
Harrison, Rev. Richard, Talihina, 
Imotichey, Rev. Jonas, Fillmore, Okla. 
=. Miss Grace, Bennington, 
Wisdom, Rev. Elijah, Bromide, Okla. 


Presbytery of Mangum 


Baker, Rev. M. L., Lawton, Okla. 
Riccobene, Rev. S., Shawnee, Okla. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Presbytery of Bethel 
*Hopkins, Rev. Fred A., York, South 
Carolina 
Adkins, Rev. J. E., Lancaster, S. C. 
Baker, Rev. Walter Riss Blackstock, 
South Carolina 
Beasley, Rev. T. H., Chester, S. C. 
Clyde, Rev. C., Waxhaw, N. C 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, S. C 
Owen, Rev. J. T., Lancaster, S. C. 
Scherer, Rev. Tilden, Sharon, S. C. 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Van Wyck, 


8. C. 
Wood, Rev. Miles C., Fort Mill, 8. C. 


Presbytery of Charleston 
“i, Rev. Edward G., Charleston, 


King, Rev. W. T., Allendale, S. C. 


Presbytery of Enoree 
“a Rev. J. W., Glenn Springs, 


Allen, Rev. 2. F., Wellford, S. C. 
Coon, Rev. R. F., Jonesville, S. C. 
Craig, Rev. J. F. dr, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Davies, Rev. R. W., Roebuck, S. C. 
Davis, Rev. Archie, ° Union, 8. C. 
Longnecker, Rev. J. H., Roebuck, S. C. 
aw Rev. T. K., Spartanburg, 


Womack, Rev. F. M. Jr., Travelers 
Rest, S. C 


Presbytery of Harmony 
Buhler, Rev. W. R., New Zion, S. C. 
Rhodes, Rev. William C., St. Stephens 

8. C. 


Presbytery of Pee Dee 


Arnold, Rev. W. D., Loris, S. C. 
eo Rev. G. F., Blenheim, 


+ + Rev. Chas., Society Hill, 


Simpson, Rev. A. M., Latta, 8. C. 
Simpson -Rev. T.E., "Society Hill, S.C. 


Presbytery of Piedmont 


Davidson, Rev. J. B., Pendleton, S.C 
McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Liberty, S. C. 
Stowe, Rev. Joe E., Williamston, 8. C. 
Stimson, Rev. Jamie, Iva, 8. C 
McAlister, Rev. W. F., Anderson, S. C 
Terrell, Rev. C. E., Anderson, 8. C. 


*Presbytery’s Executive Secretary, Sup- 
erintendent of Home Missions, President 
or Superintendent of School, Director of 
Work 


September, 1956 





SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


Presbytery of Columbia 
Not returned 

Presbytery of Memphis 
Andrews, Rev. A. E., Memphis, Tenn. 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Memphis, Tenn. 
Burton, Rev. William, Memphis, Tenn. 
Davis, Rev. ~~, N te Reagan, Tenn. 
Dickson, Rev. R. - Bethel Springs, 


Tenn. 

Hall, Rev. Thos. O., Stanton, Tenn. 
—— Rev. Chas. A., Memphis, 
Keller, Rev. W. Chester, Memphis, 


enn. 
Powers, Rev. Minor E., Covington, 
Tenn. 
Reed, Rev. John T., Millington, Tenn. 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Trenton, Tenn. 
Thrower, Rev. W. W., Memphis, Tenn. 


Presbytery of Nashville 
Alexander, Rev. William, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Baker, Rev. Nashville, 


enn. 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Rock Island, Tenn. 
Hall, Rev. Walter F., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hooker, Rev. Floyd, Wartrace, Tenn. 


Thomas, 


Pfieffer, Rev. Charles, Hermitage, 
Tenn. 

Fletcher, Rev. William, Woodbury, 
enn. 


Barker, Rev. George, Nashville, Tenn. 
Havener, Rev. Philip, Nashville, Tenn. 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 
Presbytery of Brazos 


*Purcell, Rev. Malcolm L., Houston, 
an 
Bore. Rev. J. H. M., Houston, Texas 


well, Rev. James D., Liberty, 
"io 
Mitchell, Rev. W. E., Houston, Texas 
Rasberry, Rev. Hosea, Beaumont, 
Texas 
=. Rev. Harold Jr., Pasadena, 
exa, 
Fraser, Rev. Charles B., Jr., Caldwell, 
Texas 
Bierschwalen, Rev. Milton E., Old 


Ocean, Texas 
Hernandex, Rev. L. C., Houston, Texas 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston, 
Texas 
Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Galveston, 
Texas 
Cantu, Rev. J.S., Newgulf, Texas 
—— Rev. Fernando, Palacios, 


de Dae Rev. Thos., Houston, Texas 


Presbytery of Central Texas 


*Owen, Rev. C. P., Marlin, Texas 
<y Rev. C. C., San Marcos, 


Tex 
Rallep,. Rev. Fa M., Eureka, Texas 
Gage, Rev. . Robert, Austin, Texas 
Kidd, Rev. ¥. P., Austin, Texas 
Lang, Rev. Cecil H. Jr., Killeen, Texas 
Newton, Rev. J. W., Burnet, Texas 
O’Kelley, Rev. W. ¥., Rockdale, Texas 
Pimentel, Rev. E. M., Corsicana, Texas 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., "Waco, Texas 
Sansom, Rev. E. s|, Mart, Texas 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Taylor, Texas 


Presbytery of Mid-Texas 


Grattan, Rev. J. S. C., Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Fort Worth, 

Texas 


Presbytery of Paris 


*Goldsmith, Rev. Dan E., Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas 
Barton, Rev. Max C., Paris, Texas 
Orr, Rev. Len W., Gladewater, Texas 
Brannon, Rev. Robert B. Jr. ., Halls- 
ville, Texas 
Lazenby, Rev. 
Texas 
Hunter, Rev. H. H., Winnsboro, Texas 
Richmond, Rev. D. M. H., Lone Star, 
Texas 


Hervey Jr., Kilgore, 























Neely, Rev. J. te Pittsburg, Texas 
Jupiter, Rev. ‘ Longview, Texas 
Denman, E. H., Hooks, Texas 


Presbytery of Western Texas 
*Crofoot, Rev. G. W., San Antonio, 
Texas 
Byrd, Rev. John, Sanderson, Texas 
Davis, Rev. Francis M., San Antonio, 
Texas 
deLugo, Rev. 
Texas 
Hoffman, Rev. C. F., Cotulla, Texas 
Hunnicut, Rey. Jack C., Elsa, Texas 
Lyon, Rev. G. Taft Jr., Port Aransas, 
exas 
Parsons, Rev. Thomas H., Premont, 
Texas 
Pearce, Rev. J. Stuart, Catarina, Texas 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., Fredericksburg, 


Texas 
Pollard, Rev. T. H., Woodsboro, Texas 
Ramirez, Rev. S. G., Taft, Texas 
Richardson, Rey. L. A., San Antonio, 
Texas 
Schaeffer, Rev. Walter E., San Antonio, 


Texas 
Rev. E. P., 


Castaneda, 
Texas 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Gonzales, Texas 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville, Texas 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias, 
Texas 
Kelly, Rev. C. I., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Leos, Rev. J. L., Victoria, Texas 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., New Braunfels, 
Texas 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo, Texas 
Palacio, Rev. J. C., Corpus Christi, 
Texas 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Beeville, Texas 


Isaac S., San Antonio, 


Harlingen, 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


Presbytery of East Hanover 
*Dennis, Rev. N. L., Richmond, Va. 
Elligan, Rev. Irvin, Richmond, Va. 
ev. Rev. Eugene C., Richmond, 


a. 

Paulson, Rev. Douglas, Goochland, Va. 

Wilson, Miss Katie, Richmond, Va. 

—* Rev. Kemper S., Richmond, 
a. 


Presbytery of Lexington 
*Jamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton, Va. 
Blain, Rev. Cary R., Circleville, W. Va. 
Edwards, Rev. onathan, Fairfield, Va. 
Rhoad, Rev. William O., McDowell, Va. 
Barkley, Rev. Lundy M., Goshen, Va. 


Presbytery of Montgomery 
*Whiteley, Rev. 2 ~ peeaem, Va. 


Burdette, Rev. A 8. Floyd _S « 
Childress, Rev. R. W , Willis, Va. 
Mitchell, Rev. H. Vinton, Va. 
Latham. Rev. W. L., Forest, ‘Va 


Piland, Rev. R. M.., 
Sherman, Rev. J. W., —_ urg, Va. 
Williams, Rev. G. A., . 
Williamson, Rev. E. oa Rocky Mt., 


Va. 
Wood, Rev. W. o. Low Moor, Va. 
young. Rev. D. D., Bedford, Va. 
Hayter, Rev. J. T “fincaatie, ‘" 


Kennedy, Rev. J og Clnagom. © 
a. Rev. om , Clifton a 
P., Glasgow, Va. 


Hayes, , Iron Gate, Va. 
Ammon, oy - Ai. ., Buchanan, Va. 
Sperow, Rev. B. F., Narrows, Va. 


Presbytery of Norfolk 
Wood, Rev. John A., Williamsburg, Va. 
Slicer, Rev. J. B., Hampton, Va. 
Smith, Rev. Sherwood, Warwick, Va. 
Christian, Rev. J. A., Franklin, Va. 
Emurian, Rey. S. K., Norfolk, Va. 
Chambers, Rev. James C., Norfolk, Va. 


Presbytery of Potomac 
i. me Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore, 


Whiteley, “4 3 
ev 


Brown, Rev. Everett K., Alexandria, 
a. 


| Fairley, Rev. Richmond A., 
ton, 

Miles, Robert S., 
Va. 

McMullen, Rev. 


eld, Va. 
Craig, Rev. Benjamin, Alexandria, Va. 


Washing- 
D. C. 
Rev. Falls Church, 


Robert J. Jr., Spring- 


Presbytery of Roanoke 
Kirkman, Rev. E. E., Martinsville, Va. 


Smith, Rev. J. G., Danv ille, Va 

Washburn, Rev. H. M., Martinsv ille, 
a. 

Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville, Va. 


Presbytery of West Hanover 
McLauglin, Rev. J. C. B., Keswick Va. 
Raynal, Rev. H. M., Louisa, Va. 
Day, Rev. S. 8 , Crozet, Va. 

Francis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill, Va. 





Presbytery of Winchester 
Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Middletown, Va. 
Goshorn, Rev. R. D., Springfield,W.Va. 
Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington, W. Va. 
Tr: Rev. A. A., Martinsburg, 
"Re »v. Hugh, Capon Bridge, 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Wardensville, W. Va. 


Yount, Rev. James O., Mt. Storm, 
W. Va. 


Pa 
Ww. Va 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Presbytery of Bluestone 


Bohn, Rev. Paul, Princeton, W. Va. 
Gladney, Rev. Herschel L., Winona, 
Va 


Landrum, Rey. O. C., Scarbro, W. Va. 
measles, Rev. a Sr., Vivian, W. 


Morgan, Rev. Norman, Pineville,W.Va. 


Presbytery of Greenbrier 

Moore, Rev. Charles W., Elkins, W. Va. 
Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union, W. Va. 
Fleming, Rev. J. x. Greenville, W. Va. 
Shifflet, Rev. A , Gap Mills, W. Va. 
Beard, Rev. 45 L White Sulphur 

Springs, W. Va. 
Willis, a. Henry L., Huttonsville, 


Gardien, Rev. Roger B. Jr., Hillsboro, 
Fitch, ae". W. Kemper Jr., Summers- 
ville, W . Va. 


Arbuekle, Rev. J. D., Greenbank, W. 


x..5 Rev. W. W., Alderson, W. ‘io 
Coit, Rev. Robert , Lewisburg, W 


Va. 
Jones, Rev. Drury L., Philippi, W. Va. 


Presbytery of Kanawha 
*Rayburn, ae. Frank M., 
harleston, W. Va. ee 
—_ Rev. Lewis V., Charlton 
eights, W. V: 


Bynes, Rey. Robert E., Winfield, W. 
Jowers, Rev. Gordon, E., Nitro, W. Va. 
King, Rev. Gallie, Huntington. W. > 
— Rev. Fred E. Jr. -» Belle, W 

—t. Rev. Chas. W., Charleston, 


Orr, Rev. H. H., iy yy W. Va. 
— Rev. D. R., , Albans, Ww. 


Woltz, Rev. Maynard, Clothier, W. Va. 
Smith, Rev. Fred A., Comfort, W. Va. 
4 Rev. Jno. K., Huntington, 
Morsaville, Rev. T. J., Winiftede, W 

hegenan. Rev. D. T. Jr., Eleanor, W. 
Monigomery, Rev. Robert L:, Spencer, 


Harbison, Rev. W. R., Sutton, W. Va. 





sis ay Rev ‘Robert F. Jr., Milton, W. 
a. 
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CONGO 


New Market for 
Sunday School Material 


ID YOU KNow that Sunday school 
D materials prepared by our 

Board of Christian Education 
are going halfway around the world? 
Thus, while your child is studying a 
unit on “Making the Bible My Own,” 
a little boy attending Sunday school 
in the Belgian Congo may be making 
the Bible bis own in the Tshiluba lan- 
guage. 

Last September when the Commit- 
tee on Christian Education of the Lu- 
luabourg church in Congo decided it 
was ready to use the graded system in 

.its Sunday school (in which children 
are separated according to age groups), 
missionary Mary B. Crawford, ad- 
visor to the committee, was asked to 
write to Richmond for sample mate- 
rials. The committee wanted copies 
of units for Kindergarten, Primary, 
Junior, Senior, Young People and 
Young Adults. Also they requested 
the leader’s guides suggesting activi- 
ties tied in with the lessons. 

“For many, many years we have 
had splendid lessons on an adult 
level,’ Miss Crawford wrote, “and 
missionaries over the Mission have 
prepared children’s lessons for use 
with the younger ones. But they have 
nearly all been appropriated by the 





schools for daily Bible classes, and we 
want to prepare new and fresh mate- 
rial for our newly organized Sunday 
School.” 

She felt that Bible lessons would be 
most useful, since “most of the life 
situations forming the basis for many 
of the other lessons are entirely for- 
eign to our people.” 

Replying to the request, the Board 
of Christian Education air-mailed 
samples plus a copy of the Presbyter- 
ian Graded Outlines listing topics for 
1954-1957, from which the Congolese 
could select additional units of study. 

Translation of selected units pro- 
ceeded rapidly, so that materials were 
ready for the Congolese Sunday 
school by the first quarter of 1956. 
Additional units have also been or- 
dered from Richmond, proving the 
project a resounding success. 


R. S. J. PATTERSON, secretary of the 

Division of Men’s Work, sounded 
a prophetic note after his recent trip 
to Brazil and Congo when he said, 
“The boards of our Church must keep 
in mind that they are serving the 
Church wherever it is.” The Youth 
Department, for example, in making 
its plans and preparing materials must 


think of the needs of Christian youth 
in all parts of our Church. 

“This is a large order and we don’t 
think in those terms yet,” Dr. Patter- 
son concluded. But the sharing of 
Sunday school literature with the 
Church in Congo is a first step. 

Naturally, certain problems will 
have to be worked out. Difficulties of 
translating the materials seem to be 
minor, but sometimes it is a case of 
finding a space to put the translation 
in. 

Also the age groupings which we 
use do not always apply there. For in- 
stance, Miss Crawford states, “Be- 
cause Congo is still very much in the 
process of emerging, students in the 
high schools are really the age of col- 
lege students in the States, but they 
consider themselves very much above 
those still in the ecoles primaries, and 
we must prepare special lessons for 
them. 

“For several more months they will 
continue a study of the Christian 
home, since many of them are in the 
process of choosing wives and paying 
the required “bride-price,” but we 
would like to know what there is for 
them after that.” 

The Board of Christian Education 
promptly sent Brief Survey of the 
Old Testament and Brief Survey of 
ihe New Testament accompanied by 
leader’s guides. 

Thus a new day dawns for Presby- 
terianism. As national churches 
around the world take the initiative, 
they will more and more look to the 
boards of the Church for assistance. 





—— TOP PRIORITY —— 


(From page 6) 


importance of religious education. He 
sent His disciples forth to teach in 
His Name. The more we study the 
ministry of Christ the more impor- 
tance we attach to Christian educa- 
tion. Teaching leads to faith in God 
through Jesus Christ. Instruction leads 
to Christian growth. 

The Church must accept the re- 
sponsibility Christ has committed to 
her to “teach the Gospel.” In no age 
has the Church done her best or all 
that she should have done in the min- 
istry of teaching. No age has needed 
the Gospel more than our generation. 
At no time have we been given a 
more inviting opportunity to teach 
than is given us today. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Presbyterian” want to be taught the 
Word of God and want their children 
to learn of Christ. There are neighbors 
in every community who will respond 
to invitations to “Come, let us go up 
to the house of the Lord” that “we” 
may learn of Him. 

Religious education is so important 
that pastors, church officers, and mem- 
bers should dedicate themselves to the 
ministry of teaching the Word of 
God in the home, in the Sunday 
school, and through the various or- 
ganizations of the church. Religious 
education is so important that churches 
should count it a glorious privilege to 
provide suitable and adequate build- 
ings and equipment to make Christian 
education as effective as possible. 
Christian education is so important to 
the life of people, the strength of the 
Church, the redemption of mankind, 
and for the glory of God that we 
should offer ourselves and our re- 
sources to the ministry Christ prac- 
ticed and which He committed to His 
Church—“Go and teach.” END 


— DISCIPLINE 


(From page 27) improper and physical 
measures in dealing with his child in 
the long run still can be a successful 
parent. But this happens when the 
over-all degree of love in the home is 
so full and so evident to the child that 
it outweighs whatever mistakes the 
parent makes in times of anger, or of 
fatigue, or of ignorance. 

Obviously, this cannot mean that 
the parent who fondles his child is 
making up for harsh treatment. Love 
cannot be interpreted in this instonce 
as mere hugging and kissing. It is 
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something that goes far deeper into 
the way that the child finds compan- 
ionship, guidance, and support from 
his parents. 


PURGEON ENGLISH, in Fathers Are 
Parents, Too, writes: “The whole 
matter of discipline is nicely summed 
up quite unintentionally by a father 
who said: ‘I’m away from home so 
much that I just don’t have a chance 
to discipline my children. When I’m 
around I just have fun with them. 
They tell me about what they’ve been 
doing and I talk about some of the 
things I’ve done and seen. Sometimes 
we discuss some of the things we think 
are pretty important to having a good 
life and being useful and happy. 
I don’t get time to scold or punish 
them, but for some reason they don’t 
need it. They’re pretty good kids on 





the whole and I tell them so. Then 
they hug me and my wife says our 
home is a mutual admiration society. 
If that’s so, then admiration seems to 
work!’” 

Needless to say, this parent had 
blundered into the finest of discipli- 
nary techniques. He was treating his 
children as real persons; and they 
were responding in a perfectly pre- 
dictable way. 

It is one of the strangest contradic- 
tions in life that people who are con- 
vinced that Christianity must be op- 
erative in the world at large some- 
times fail to see its relevance to homes. 
Yet, if the faith is to be practiced 
anywhere it must begin in families. In 
the words of Paul, “Let them learn 
first to shew piety at home.” END 


Reprinted from How Christian Parents Face 
Family Problems, by John Charles Wynn. 
Copyright, 1955, by W. L. Jenkins, the West- 
minster Press. Used by permission. 


SCARECROWS 


(From page 33) going without inter- 
church aid from friends in other 
churches,” the rector told us. There 
is not even enough coal to keep classes 
open through the winter. So the 
students go home in November and 
return in March. 








Nor do they have a proper water 
supply. They now plan to connect 
with the Belgrade water system. Inter- 
church Aid is providing the pipes. 
They also hope to build new floors 
on two of the attractive white washed 
buildings in order to be able to ac- 
commodate 300 students. Only 150 can 
live at the seminary now. 

Rector Jovan Velimirovic, a giant 
of a man around whose personality 
the life of the school obviously cen- 
ters, welcomed us warmly. In spite of 
his dignity we soon found in him the 
same impish humor of the boy with 
the scarecrow. 

We went with him to the class- 
rooms. Seated on rough wooden 
benches the students sang for us in 
their deep, resonant, and _ hearty 
voices. The rector’s voice was like 
an organ. “What are they singing?” 
I asked. “A hymn to St. Sava, our 
patron saint and the founder of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church back in 
the thirteenth century,” he answered. 

“Where do the students come 
from?” Velimirovic answered, “From 
all over Yugoslavia. They come at 
about fourteen years of age, have 
five years training and then two in 
military service. Some go on to the 
theological faculty (school) of Bel- 
grade. Some teach religion in schools. 
Most enter the priesthood. Of course, 
we lose a few of them along the 
way.” His eyes twinkled. “But we 
have more applicants than we can 
accept; I suppose that is the case in 
your country too.” 

They began to sing again. The rec- 
tor with a grin pointed out two boys 
whose shirts had been made out of 
material that had been carefully dyed. 
But on their backs there still could 
be faintly seen the label of a popular 
American dairy company! Scholar- 
ship funds, clothing, cloth for the 
black cassocks worn by the seminary 
staff, and funds for repair work all 
have come from churches abroad and 
are greatly appreciated. 


a MOTIONED VELIMIROVIC. 
We were off to inspect the 
storeroom with its tins of cottonseed 
oil, surplus butter and milk from 
America’s Share Our Surplus pro- 
gram and from churches around the 
world. We passed by several bee- 
hives and their black-cassocked at- 
tendant to reach a small pen where 
the rector proudly scratched the 
backs of his “ecumenical” pigs. “Yes,” 
he said, “priests do have some agri- 
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cultural training here. They need it. 
In their villages they must be leaders 
in many ways.” 

As we left the seminary we could 
not but think of the importance of 
this strategic center of Yugoslav 
church life. And later when we met 
our boy with the scarecrow, so full 
of life and humor, and so proud of 
what he had made out of an old coat 
and some straw, the tall figure of the 
rector rose in my mind. He too was 
genuinely proud of what he was ac- 
complishing, making the most of what 
he had. “Interchurch Aid makes no 
mistake in seeking support for that 
man and that seminary,” I told my 
companions. “Surely he must have 
his pipes for the water. He must have 
the funds, the few thousand dollars 
for the additional classrooms and 
housing. Who knows what he and his 
teachers may make of those students? 
Or how many, even like our boy with 
the scarecrow, may be attracted to 
his seminary. Nor what their influ- 
ence may be in Church and State in 
the days ahead.” We pushed on down 
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the road to Macedonia, our heads full 
of churches and seminaries—and of 
boys and scarecrows. 


EPILOGUE 


The Easter offering, our Church’s 
contribution to Interchurch Aid 
abroad, totalled $90,000 as of July 1 
this year and went for refugee re- 
lief and other Christian-motivated 
work as described in our March and 
April issues. Under the American 
churches’ Share Our Surplus program 
$1 distributes $40 worth of govern- 
ment surplus food—about 140 pounds. 
Funds and materials from the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. go through the 
Board of World Missions’ Depart- 
ment of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
church Aid. END 


Robert B. Tillman, a minister of the United 
Church of Canada, spent more than five 
years with the World Council of Churches’ 
Division of Interchurch Aid and Service to 
Refugees in Europe. Since May he has been 
secretary of the Canadian Council of Churches’ 
Department of Overseas Mission and Evan- 
gelism with headquarters in Toronto. 


TO GO 


(From page 15) or by social prestige. 

One such training opportunity is 
found in the apprenticeship programs 
conducted by many industries and 
unions. These give an opportunity to 
learn a trade while earning. After 
serving on the job and _ attending 
classes in stipulated schools, the ap- 
prentice is given a license to practice 
his trade. 

Vocational schools provide the 
chance to learn skills which can be 
used profitably in business and indus- 
try. Business schools offer courses in 
accounting, bookkeeping, stenogra- 
phy, typing, and clerical work. Spe- 
cialized training such as beauty op- 
erator training, barbering and janitorial 
services are outlets for other young 
people. Night schools and extension 
classes are used by many to acquire 
additional training and skills. 

Trade, industrial, and_ technical 
schools are available for those who 
can profit from this type of education. 
Here the course of study is usually 
shorter than that found in colleges. 
Such schools serve a worth-while pur- 
pose in sending out technicians needed 
by our mechanized society. The 
young person of today who does not 
go to college or who does not com- 
plete the full college course has in- 
creasing opportunities for education 
beyond high school. 

The usual period of schooling does 
not end our studying and learning. 
We are in an era of transition. The 
job of today may no longer be in 
existence ten years from now. In- 
dividuals must be ready for change, 
for change will inevitably come. 
There is no substitute for knowledge 
of the interests, abilities, and aptitudes 
one possesses. The college graduate 
as well as the non-college graduate 
must be ready for changes in voca- 
tion, even though he be a highly spe- 
cialized person at the moment. 

In the final analysis, the real criter- 
ion of an education is the adaptablity 
of the person. That person is truly 
educated who can learn new things 
easily. He knows what he does not 
know, but he also knows how to find 
the information and knowledge he 
must possess to do the job. A college 
education can help immeasureably in 
this. But none of us—college trained 
or other—can ever afford to be un- 
educated. 
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A Letter from the Editor 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Every body, everywhere, is getting ready for 
school. Shorts are going up and khaki longs and gay 
plaid jumpers and skirts are coming out for fall. 
Who lets down the hems at your house—Mother 
or Grandmother? If you live in town, your mother 
is busy calling about car pools, or maybe you are 
old enough to ride your bike this year. 

Out in the county I saw a father and his daughter 
in blue jeans out by the road building a cozy little 
shed for waiting on rainy days. 

It is a sad and happy feeling all at the same time. 
One boy at Montreat said good-by to his frog last 
week. Very carefully he carried the box down the 
slippery banks of the creek and let the frog out on 
a mossy rock. 

“It’s not so good for frogs in town,” he said. “I’m 
denner in cubs and on Safety Patrol. I’'ll be too busy 
for frogs. Next summer I'll find him again—or an- 
other one.” 

There is a story on these pages about school days 
in Africa. We hope you will like it very much. Boys 
and girls all over the world are learning as you learn, 
and as Jesus learned—by listening and asking ques- 
tions. There is a Bible verse I would like for you to 
think about as you start back to school. It is Luke 
2:46. “After three days they found him in the 
temple, sitting among the teachers, listening to them 
and asking them questions.” 

You listen and you read and you look at movies. 
You take trips with your class. These are the ways 
you learn. But listening and asking questions is 
still one of the very best ways. Are you a good 
listener? I am sure that Jesus was. 

Have a happy September! 


—THE EDITOR 


Have You Read—? 


Have you read about Billy Ben and his family 
and bushels of peanuts? Have you read how they 
shell the peanuts and plant them in the field, how 
they hoe the tiny plants and watch them grow all 
summer until the harvest when the peanut picker 





comes—how all the family knows just how to spend 
the check? 

Have you read what happened to Billy Ben when 
he rode on top of the peanuts on the trailer going 
into town? ; 

Ask your librarian for Peanuts for Bill Ben, by 
Lois Lenski, in the Roundabout America series. You 
might need a good book for rainy Saturdays. 


FAREWELL TO THE FARM 


(Many years ago in England Robert Louis Stevenson 
had a happy-sad feeling with some children he knew. 
They were city children who had spent their vacation 
on the farm. These are the singing words he wrote:) 


The coach is at the door at last; 

The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow gates we swang upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


And fare you well for evermore, 
O ladder at the hayloft door, 

O hayloft where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing: 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


Has your mother any summer flowers in the 
garden? Are there marigolds, zinnias, petunias? 
Are there any others that are going to seed? Ask 
her if you may gather the seeds to save for your 
spring garden. Label several envelopes: Small Zin- 
nias, Large Zinnias, Small Marigolds, Large Mari- 
golds, Petunias, etc. Gather only the dry brown 
seeds that are just ready to fall to the ground. 

Be sure to put the seeds in the right envelopes. 
You may need your mother’s help with this. Seal 
the envelopes and put them in a cool dry place where 
they will not freeze. When spring comes you will 
be ready to plant your summer garden again. 
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Kabeya’s Bible 


By MARY LOUISE CRANE 


dile!” shouted Kabeya to Kasonga and 

Mbombo as they all three dashed for the 
river and dived in. They were on their way to the 
big village to go to school, across and beyond the 
river. Long before they reached the river they had 
planned to have a swim and a bath when they came 
to it. Traveling on foot from their home village 30 
miles away from the school was slow business, and 
they were glad for the fun of a swim on the way. 

Back on the path again, they ate some of the 
bidia (African mush) they had brought for the 
journey, carefully wrapped in banana leaves. Kabeya 
grew silent as the two older boys began talking 
about school, for he had never been to the “big” 
school he was now about to enter. The small school 
of his village, the one held in the grass-roofed shed 
serving as both church and school, was the only one 
he knew. “Just wait until Kabeya fails in his lessons, 
and see how the teacher will tie him to a tree in the 
forest where the leopards are,” said his brother, 
Kasonga, to Mbombo, with a wink of the eye. They 
were trying to frighten Kabeya about the new 
school, but he knew that they were only teasing him. 

Finally they were in sight of the big village. Now 
they had reached the clearing where the big church 
stood with a clock in the great tower. Kabeya saw 
the schoolrooms in a row behind the church, and 
the big athletic field where the boys marched and 
sang, and played games. 

“Look where you will live!” called Kasonga as 
they came near the Boys Home, the place where 
the out-of-town boys boarded while in school. A 
crowd of boys stopped playing to look at them. 
Just then the missionary in charge of the Boys Home 
came up. “We have been expecting you boys. Glad 
you are here,” he said to Kabeya. His kindly tone 
of voice and friendly manner made Kabeya feel at 
home immediately. The boys went into the building 
and each put down his small bundle of clothes and 
belongings. It was good to get here. 


6Or Gi LAST ONE in is a great, big, ugly croco- 


ies 


oles NEXT DAY Kabeya waked up very early, be- 
fore it was light in this strange, new place. But 
the other new boys did, too. They pinched off 
a little bidia, ate it, and were in their places i in the 
big church, ready for the village prayer service well 
before 6:30 a.M., the hour for the service to begin. 


ILLustTRATED BY Mrs. R. E. WELLS 


In came the village people as well as the school peo- 
ple. Kabeya was glad that they sang familiar hymns, 
for this helped him feel at home. 

At last he was in school! Kabeya felt very small 
as he sat in the assembly of all the students, until 
they began to sing. Then he joined in happily as 
they sang “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 

The first day in classes went by quickly for Ka- 
beya, there were so many new things. He had never 
seen desks in a schoolroom before. At his village 
school he had sat on a log seat, writing on his lap. 
He was studying new subjects he re. When they had 
their Bible class Muambi, the teacher, said that each 
pupil should own a copy of the Bible. But Kabeya 
did not own a Bible. He and his brother Kasonga 
had one between them, and some of the pages were 
loose, and some missing. This troubled Kabeya. He 
wished he had a Bible of his own. 

In the afternoons each pupil was to raise a small 
vegetable garden as part of his school work. 
Muambi, the teacher, said that the boys could sell 
the vegetables they raised, and keep the money. 
“That is just what I am going to do,” said Kabeya 
to himself. “And then I will buy a Bible with the 
money.” 


fi pays went by. School days were very full, 
and most of the time, happy. With classes in 
(See page 60) 


the mornings including 






































any one-volume commentary on a 
literature as rich and voluminous as 
the Bible, it is almost inevitable that 
any such volume’s worth is largely 
measured by the value of the general 
articles and supplementary aids rather 
than the comment on particular chap- 
ters and verses. And by such stand- 
ards, the Twentieth Century Bible 


—— COMMENTARY —— 


(From page 17) 


revised to such an extent that it is 
essentially a new book. And right 
from the first, this reviewer is anxious 
to assert that in his opinion it is a 
significant one. 

Because of the extreme brevity of 


Commentary is truly noteworthy. 
Thirty-six authorities, many of them 
among the world’s best, have con- 
tributed to it. And the possessor of 
this single volume has access within 
its pages to the finest contemporary 
scholarship, however briefly stated. 
The very mention of such names as 
H. H. Rowley, H. Wheeler Robinson, 
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C. H. Dodd, Norman Snaith, H. Cun- 
liffe-Jones, C. R. North, G. Ernest 
Wright, and Alan Richardson as 
among the contributors ought to be 
enough to convince any lover of the 
Bible that this is a book he ought to 
own and use. It is, as the names just 
mentioned indicate, for the most part 
the work of British scholars. G. Hen- 
ton Davies, professor of Old Testa- 
ment Studies in the University of 
Durham, is editor of the Old Testa- 
ment section; and Alan Richardson, 
formerly Canon of Durham Cathedral 
and presently professor of Christian 
Theology in the University of Not- 
tingham and Canon of Derby Cathe- 
dral, is responsible for the New 
Testament section. Charles L. Wallis, 
professor of English at Keuka Col- 
lege, New York, is the American 
editor. 

This reviewer is often asked, “What 
one-volume Bible commentary should 
I buy?” It is a difficult question to 
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answer, since Abingdon, Peake, and 
Dummelow each have distinctive ex- 
cellencies. Among other things, they 
are not as brief as the volume under 
consideration and the general articles 
and commentary are therefore a bit 
more inclusive. Yet, after careful com- 
parison, this reviewer has become so 
convinced that the articles in the 
Twentieth Century are not only more 
up to date but are generally superior 
that he has asked the University of 
North Carolina Library to order 
several copies. 


The bibliographies greatly enhance 


the value of this volume, which, by | 


the way, even includes a treatment 
of the Apocrypha. To make it com- 
plete there are sixteen of the Wright- 
Filson Westminster maps. 


Harper and Brothers deserve com- 
mendation both for making this valu- 
able commentary available to students 
of the Bible in America and for doing 
so in such an attractive format. 


—BERNARD BOYD 


University of North Carolina 
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509C FOURTH AVENUE S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





““Stationary’’ racks *‘ 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required. 





COAT and HAT RACKS \ 


Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
‘casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft., 4 & 5 ft. units avail- 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need. 


Write for Builetin CK-521 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 





1121 W. 37th Street » Chicago 9, Illinois 
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KABEYA’S 


(From page 57) exercises, marching and 
singing on the athletic field, and gar- 
dening in the afternoons there wasn’t 
much idle time. On Saturdays Kabeya 
and the other boys washed and ironed 
their shirts and pants for Sunday. 

The rainy season was making Ka- 
beya’s garden grow. He worked hard 
at it, and the rows of beans and corn 
and eggplant looked good. And he 
kept thinking of the Bible he would 
buy with the money he would earn 
from selling the vegetables. 

Then, one morning Kabeya went 
to look at his garden. “Look!” he cried 
out. “Just look!” Some village goats 
had gotten loose the night before, had 
trampled down the fence around the 
garden, and eaten up his garden and 
the one next to his! Kabeya ran to 
tell Muambi, the teacher. He couldn’t 
keep from choking a bit as he told 
the bad news. 

Muambi tried to comfort Kabeya. 
“We will help you plant another gar- 
den, right away.” But Kabeya knew 
that it would take time to grow an- 
other one, He knew that if all went 
well this time school would be out, 
almost, before he could make the 
money to buy his Bible. He didn’t feel 
like working that day. The teacher 
| scolded him twice during the reading 
| lesson for losing his place. It was a 
| miserable day. But before he went to 











his Heavenly Father in his prayers, 
| and felt better. 
| Muambi and some of his friends 


| Sleep he poured out his troubles to 
| 
| 










hurch Worship Aids 
or over a quarter of a 
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BRASS GOODS CO. 





YOU can raise 


* MONEY, with * 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 
the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 








Write us for full particulars and your 
FREE SAMPLE 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (Dept. RU3) 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 





55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass, 











helped Kabeya start his garden all over 
again the next day. He felt better, but 
there was a little ache within him as 
he thought of how long it would be 
before he could have his Bible. 


Or pay at the end of the first half 
of the school year, the whole 
school was assembled in the big 
church. Kabeya didn’t know why, but 
something out of the ordinary was 
happening. Soon the superintendent 
of the whole school was talking. 
“Thanks to friends who gave us the 
money, we are making some awards 
today,” he said. “We are giving a new 
Bible to the two pupils in each grade 
who have made the most progress so 
far this year,” he went on. “Will you 
please come forward as your name is 
called?” he said as the whole big room 
grew very still: When Kabeya’s name 
was called his heart almost stopped 
beating! 

Again he had a choking feeling in 
his throat, but this time it was of pure 
joy. Then they stood to sing—and 
Kabeya sang “Praise God from Whom 
All Blessings Flow” as he had never 
sung it before. For now he had his 
Bible. 


CANCER WARNING 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has issued a public warning that the 
Hoxsey treatment for internal cancer 
distributed by the Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinics at Dallas, Tex., and Portage, . 
Pa., is worthless and may be danger- 
ous to those who rely upon it instead 
of obtaining competent medical treat- 
ment. All persons who may be con- 
sidering the Hoxsey treatment are 
advised to secure a copy of the warn- 
ing notice. 

Write to: 

Food and Drug Administration 
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YOU! 


new Satin, Velour & Metallic Cards 
never before offered. Big line. Get 
Assortments on approval, Im- 
rints Free and Bargain Price List. 
cust, Dept 6106L St.Louis3, Mo. 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH LIBRARY 
10, eye-catching, 9’’x12’’ Library 


posters in attractive color with 


catchy slogans--ideal for bulletin 


board display, encourages reading 
Kit No. CL-201 includes 10 posters with com- 
$1.00 
COWMAN PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


plete display instructions. 


los Angeles 27, Calif 
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NAUGHT 
(From page 17) 


gives us much for our comfort as the 
situation in South Africa is consist- 
ently much worse than it is in any 
portion of the United States. Lest we 
draw too much comfort from this, we 
should remember that in the article 
in Presbyterian Life he says that the 
“apartheid” doctrine of South Africa 
and the “separate but equal” doctrine 
of America have the same roots. 
The book is based almost entirely 
upon the story of Father Huddleston’s 
experiences. He makes no effort to 
be impartial or detached. His book is 
a crusading attack on the evils of the 





which is at the heart of the Christian 
faith. 

This is a book for Southern Pres- 
byterians to read on their knees. It 
goes w ithout saying that many parts 
of it will not be liked. Some of its 
basic convictions will be violently op- 
posed. But the book should be read. 

Naught for Your Comfort is one 
of the most significant books to ap- 
pear this year. It would be an import- 
ant book at any time, but its appear- 
ance at this crisis in the life of the 
South is particularly significant. 

—HOLMES ROLSTON, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Your Group Can Do It, Too! 
It’s easy! Magnificent RELIGIOUS SLIMS 


brand new Tall Christmas Cards sell like 
magic. You make a full dollar on every box; 
$65 on just 65 boxes! Huge selection of other 


Religious Cards in fast-selling $1 Assortments. 
MAGIC LUSTRE Name- In-Silver, 21-Card 
SOUTHERN BEAUTY, 3-I1N-1 Ensembles. 
Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards 25 for $1 
More than 60 popular gift items. You make up 
to 150% cash profit plus up to 6% extra cash 
bonus. Fast 24-hour service. No aes rience 
needed. Send for EXCLUSIVE Samp le Book 
FREE, assortments on approval NO 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
$ SOUTHERN GREETINGS, Dept M 57 
FREE! : 478 N. Hollywood St., Memphis 12, }enn. 


$1.95 Southern $ 
Belle Doll given § 
for promptness ° 
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efforts to maintain permanent white 
supremacy in South Africa. He ex- 
poses the hypocrisy, the pretence, the 
exploitation, the brutality to which 
ten million native Africans are being 
subjected by two and a half million 
white Europeans. He bases his attack 
squarely upon his understanding of 
the Christian faith, upon his belief 
that all men are created in the image 
of God and are of infinite worth in 
his sight. He takes his stand on the 
Christian understanding of man, and 
on the respect for human personality 












YOUR SAVINGS 
INSURED TO 
$10,000. 


Gen Rate 312% 
Accounts by Mail 
FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’‘N. 


GEORGIA’S OLDEST FEDERAL. 
26 PRYOR STREET, N.E. 
ATLANTA (1), GEORGIA 


ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 


when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. M 






























Let’s get acquainted.... 


Whether you're an old friend, a new 
one, or maybe a stranger, we 3 Presby- 
terian Book Stores exist only to serve 
you. And here are some of the ways: 

1. Convenient way to order books. 
Besides specializing in religious books, 
your store can supply you with almost 
any book available. 

2. One source of supplies. 
Thousands of items from chalk to 
choir robes are available through your 


order by mail with complete confi- 
dence. We will be happy to send you 
a general catalog, or special bro- 
chures and circulars. 

4. Christian stewardship at work. 
All profits are used to carry on and 
enlarge your Church’s program of 
Christian education. Therefore your 
purchases help both you and _ the 
Church. 

So we can really get acquainted, 


store. You can purchase almost any- 
thing you need for church or church 
school. 

3. Satisfaction with your purchase. 
Because your store handles only good 
merchandise, and guarantees satisfac- 
tion on every item you buy, you can 


here’s a warm invitation to visit us 
when you are in Atlanta, Dallas, or 
Richmond. We'll be just as happy to 
visit with you by mail. Your letter 
will get prompt and careful attention. 


P. S. We welcome charge accounts! 







It’s practical stewardship to use your. ... 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 6127, 341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Box 1020, 1814 Main Street, Dallas 21, ‘Texas 
Box 1176, 8 North Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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How Christ’s Gospel An- 
swers Life’s Questions 


Today 
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by MURDO EWEN 
MACDONALD | 


A collection of 24 vigorous 
messages by the pastor of St. 
George’s West Church, Edin- 
burgh—Scotland’s foremost 
“preaching station.” 

With a spirit of urgency, 
Mr. Macdonald here brings 
decisive answers to our prob- 
lems—he proclaims a Christ 
powerful enough to save our 
world. 

A former chaplain with 
British airborne troops during 
World War II, whose out- 
standing and devoted service 
to American prisoners for al- 
most two years won for him 
the Bronze Star with a Cita- 
tion from the American gov- 
ernment, he served as visiting 
preacher in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New 
York, in 1951. $2.50 
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FULL-TIME RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


| taries, seminary students and church related college 


| list of benefits—such as: 
| months, for disability yy 
| up to 10 weeks, extra i 

| $5000 if you die by accident . 
| limbs or eyes by accident. Established 1900. 


Davidson honors 
Early B. Eldridge 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE has awarded the 
Algernon Sydney Sullivan Medallion 
to EARLY B. ELDRIDGE, beloved super- 
intendent of the Glade Valley, N. C., 
high school. 

The Sullivan award recognizes fine 
spiritual qualities practically applied 
to daily living, and has usually been 
given to persons whose unselfish serv- 
ice has not received due recognition. 

Mr. Eldridge went to the Glade 


Valley school in 1918, when it was a 


| home mission of the Presbyterian 


Church, U. S., 
40 years. 
He spent 32 of the 4o years living 


and has served it for 


> | in a small, three-room apartment in 


one of the dormitories, denying him- 
self and his family the comforts of a 


| separate home because he felt the 


school needed the money for more 
useful purposes, largely i in giving less 


| fortunate mountain children a chance 
for a high school education. 


At a time when the school could 


| not pay his salary, he worked for the 


love of the school and used salary 


| funds to pay the institution’s debts. 


He has pushed the program of ex- 
pansion of the facilities and seen sev- 
eral buildings added in recent years. 





Probably the greatest 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Value for the Money Today 


Lack at what you receive... 


$150 a Month — and more 
v3 will cost only $12 A YEAR 


{under 60) 


] (with eligible application) 
puts it into effect 


Exclusively For 


This unusual offer is made to ministers, deaconnesses, 
religious education directors YMCA-YWCA secre. 


instructors if under 65 years of age. 
he “‘Criterion’’ policy bulletin tells of the long 
$150 a month, up to 24 
accident . Pd 50, a month, 
hospitalized b y injuries . 
. $5000 for loss of two 





Write for free “Criterion” bulletin. 
Px THE MINISTERS LIFE & 
(a CASUALTY UNION 


14126 Ministers Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 





















The Glade Valley school was estab- 
lished in 1909 by Orange Presbytery, 
which was later divided into Orange 
and Winston-Salem Presbyteries. The 
school has since been under the con- 
trol of both. 

Mr. Eldridge has kept it out of 
debt even though his budget was 
limited, and has acted as farm super- 
visor, treasurer, “errand boy,” buyer 
and professor, as well as clerk of the 
session in the Glade Valley Presby- 
terian Church. 


GIBBONEY ———— 
(From page 44) 

morial pastorate after seven years with 
the board. 

He is a native of Roanoke, Va. His 
undergraduate work was begun at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn, and completed at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville. He 
received the B.D. degree from Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
in 1938, and was awarded the Salem 
Fellowship. He did graduate study at 
the University of Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land. 

After ordination by West Hanover 
Presbytery, in the fall of 1939, Dr. 
Gibboney served a group of churches 
in that area for the following three 
years and taught Bible at Hampden- 
Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, 
Va. He held a pastorate at Keyser, 
West Virginia for two years and for 
five years was pastor of Second 
Church, Norfolk, Va. 

In the summer of 1949 Dr. Gib- 
boney became Educational Secretary 
of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions and upon reorganization of 
the Church’s agencies a year later, be- 
came Secretary of Promotion for the 
Board of Church Extension, his pres- 
ent position. 

Hampden-Sydney College conferred 
the honorary Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree on him in June. 
















We'll Send a Box of CHRISTMAS CARDS | 


TO ALL WHO EXTRA | 


WANT MORE 


ACASH! 


\, Rush name, address today for sensa- 
4, tional, new fast- selling ‘‘ Feature” 
21-Card Christmas Ass’t. Show friends, 
bors, everyone nid make easy, big 
profits. Get seeks about 76 money-makers 
such as gay, cheery Christmas Hi. Lites 
wast iy “Lergpie Merri- Angels, Religious Ass’ .. 
Trim - Slims Christmas Ass’t. 






Gift 





e 
tationery, Imported Nap- 
s, kins Sire many others. (idee 


SEND NO MONEY! 

. Card Ass’t. on a 

aii plans, F 

Wath Christina Card. 
E BROWN ept.. U 

a8 tasvaern Streets NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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new ‘Feature’ Christmas 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


nities * OC crucial part of 
worK | the Church’s program of 


—__ CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


YOUTH 
WORK 





During the crucial college years 


CHRISTIAN spent away from the family and 


the home-town church, young peo- 


oof | G an =R ple make many important decisions 


—important to themselves—im- 


L EDUCATION portant to the Church and to the 











world. 





ADULT 
WORK 


Your Church serves these crucial years 

















through the Presbyterian Guidance Program. 


With vocational aides in local churches and professional testing and 
counseling service in centers at Presbyterian colleges, this program helps 
youth choose their vocation wisely. 


through Colleges and Seminaries. 


Twenty-eight institutions of higher education provide quality liberal 
arts training with a Christian perspective. 


through Campus Christian Life. 


The ministry of the Church reaches out to students and faculty on 173 
campuses. 


through Scholarships and Loans. 


Financial aid is given to those to whom the Church will look for leader- 
ship. 











Remember your Rally Day Gift aids PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL 


HIGHER EDUCATION, as well as all ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
other phases of Christian Education. Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 

















E BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


e Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


‘hives Desired Information More Quickly 





heartily. 


years in my 


55 FEATURES... 





7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE— 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Dr. Robert G. Lee: 
used the Thompson Chain Reference Bible for several 
study of the Bible. 
very best on the market today. 
I wish that every reader of the Bible and 


“This is to testify that I have scholarship is able to provide.” 
McConnell: 
I believe it is the grade can get more information from this Bible in 
I commend it most two days than a preacher can get from an ordinary 
Bible in a week.” Dr. E. D. Head: ‘‘The New Chain 


The Late Dr. F. M. 
“I firmly believe that a boy in the 7th 


fliost every student of the Bible had a copy of this un- Reference Bible is in reality a library in itself.”” Dr. 


Helpful 


Bible 





New Chain Reference Bible is a Bible with an at- 


it. After using it myself for a period of five months, 
I commend 


W. R. White: 
one of the 
purposes I have ever examined or used. 
Bible student can command the finest helps which 


in money.” 
“The New Chain Reference Bible (Thompson’s) is the 
best yet. 


usually helpful Bible.”” Dr. Ellis A. Fuller: “The B. W. Spillman: “I use it constantly and find it the 
most valuable volume in my library. When it is 
tached Biblical Library. There is no other Bible like known that my library has in it about five thousand 
volumes and not ten per cent of the books are in the 
it most heartily to pastors, evangelists, realm of fiction, you can see how I prize this volume. 
Sunday School teachers, and all others who desire to To Bible students it has a value which can not be 
obtain a better understanding of the Bible. Between counted 
the covers of this book are both the text and all the 
helps that one needs for ordinary Bible study.”’ Dr. 


The Late Dr. J. B. Tidwell: 


It has more helps than any other Bible. 


“The New Chain Reference Bible is At my home, we are one hundred per cent for it and 


most satisfactory Bible “or all ‘round wish that a copy of this best of all Bibles might be 
Here the in every home in the land.” 
“Its helps are superb. I know of none better.” 


Dr. Charles W. Koller: 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


Bible. 
2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 

Heai History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ngs, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 

, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

=! _ Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 


19. o_o Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hevrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing pl-ces. 

Other Featu”2s in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

82. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, suck as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of t the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

\ 0. a of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica, 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

; sq Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
r) 
51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
W at of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
a om Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in fu 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on cne page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE CO.,INC. 


DEPT. P-589, K. OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 





descriptive | 4. 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an ime 
portant difference in meaning occurs, 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 


buy any Bible—or you may regret 

it as others-have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 










BOOK 
AgentsWanted 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., INC. 
Dept. P-589, K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(0 Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Name 





Adaress 


City. State 























